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“WHY WILL YOU GO AWAY?” CRIES MIGNON, WITH A GESTURE OF PAIN, 


A WOMAN'S WAY. 
[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Macyon stands upon the highest rung of the 
iadder, and looks down at me with an arch smile ; 
her dark hair is crowned with a wreath of hopr, 
her dress is drawn up close to her waist, and 
fastened behind 4 a huge shawl-pin. Her sleeves 
are rolled up to the white, dimpled elbows, and 
her small, soft hands, browned by exposure to a 
summer sun, are busy robbing the vine of its 
hearty purple clusters, 

“ Nesty,” she says, “ kindly hold your basket 
peer you're 5 — ig in oe of the 

oreus, I'ma your was busy 
"tune sigue 
iguantly deny the accusation, but Mi 
Is sceptical, and laughs all my protestations to 





“My dear Nesty, your very eagerness to defend 
convicts you. Well, you might have 
towed your affeetions cele ao ype gee youth 3 
your choice 8 me » on you 
a please y gt 
Here she pauses, and defily tosses more ri 
clusters into my basket, We are twins, but 


} 


wonder that he is; the former is beginning to 
haunt the house, Of course ft would be a great 
thing for you to marry the Squire, but I would 
rather see you Jack’s wife,” 

She is t a few moments, then she says, 
vehemently, — 

“JT hate Graham Chester, he is a prig : a 


there is no likeness between us; our ways, our | selfish, cold-blooded fellow, who would atick abt 
thoughts, are utterly different, yet we love each | nothing to obtain his own ends, I would nob 


other with a more common love. Mignon is 
dark and beautiful, I am fair and quite an ordinary 
young person ; she Is audacious and courageous, 
I and shripking. 

Now, as I meet her dark eyes, that despite their 
sauciness have sometimes a look [ cannot fathom 


I say,— 
a ree that Jack is growing 
ealous ” 

She averts her face, but I see that even the tips 
of her shell-like ears are rosy. 

“Ot whom fs he jealous?” she questions, 


demurely. 
“OL Me, Chester, and really there fs small 


| 
' 





marry him were he Czar of ail the Russias!” 

‘* Does Jack come in for a share of your hate!” 
I ask, with malicious pleasure in her swift con- 
fasion. 

She faces me then, and answers, with mock 
dignity,— 

“ Mr, Clinton is my esteemed friend, Neaty, 
you must endeavour to control your ever-in- 
creasing frivolity ; it fs simply fearful in one so 
y 


oung. 

Then she flies off at a tangent, which is o 
ty of here. 

“ Do you forget that the falr is being held to- 

day ? What fun it would be if we two went down 
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together | Can you imsgine ‘ my Lord Cheater’s’ 
grim displessure when he heard of our escapade ? 
How I would shock him by my vivid descriptions 
of the merry-go-rounds, highfiyers, and shows, 1 
don’t suppose he even knows what @ merry-go- 
round is. And, as for entering » show, lam sure 
he would rather die.” 

As she ceases, we hear a step upon the path, and 
Miguon veers round so sharply that she almost 
precipitates herself to the ground. She flushes a 
little, and I feel confused as I encounter the gaze 
of Graham Chester, Squire of Brooklands, and 
my father’s landlord. 

We are in our morning dresses, and I am bound 
to confess that Miguon’s heir is in '® fearfully un- 
tidy state; cna great wating trees has esca) 
its hold, and falls nbout her, descending be 
the Hesome walt. I wond@itivhat Mr. Chester 


must think of her ap She looks irre- 
siatibly lovely,/but ig such a “ atickler" 
for the propricties, a, 

He greets ua wit ale of a Sir Charles 


Grandison, and I suiim trifle lied. Bat not 
so Mignon, who sloWiy and tely descends 
the ladder, and then, confrontiog him with a 
smile that has an element of mockery in it, prays 
him excuse her appearance, ssying,— 

“ Farmers’ da canned lead idle lives ; 
aud, for my part, uld nob.change my lot with 








—with-———' fi, 
“ With the Quasn,” Taw as she posses. 
Mignon makes a diedainfalmoug, 


I should thiok am é 


young. I have all my life @ me, bers lies 
bahiad. She Grea % wot or) pol ang 
whole world agape 1 wait to, eriti- 
cise, Now, loon phe oa Nfs can come and 


yo as I choose, provided, of couras, 
overstep the bounds of propriety, which ip often 
only saother word for pradery and@> priggish; 


Doss. 

All the while she is speaking Mr. Chester re- 
garda her with mingled admiration and dis- 
favour, of which ehe is perfectly conscious, and 
when she has finished he says,— 

* Pardon me, if I take upon myeelf the task of 
mentor, Such flippaat words as yours ill beoome 
a young girl; and ”—witha glance at her wreath 
—" your headdress is somewhat heathenish, is it 
not?” 

‘Tt Is very lovely!” she avewers, with un- 
veiled defance; “and Nesty has kindly in- 
formed me that Tam acharming Bacchante, I 
ama sorry my new character does not find favour 
with you. Wonld you have me pose as Niobe— 
all tears {” / 

“I would have you pose only as an Eoglish 
lady,” he anwware, rebdkefully. 

“ All womén are nob born without a capacity 
for enjoyment ; all women have not been petri- 
fied by a long immersion in society,” she retorts. 
*** Primes snd prism’ smiles may be high-bred 
and extremely proper, but I prefer a hearty 
laugh, or even the broad grin of enjoyment one 
so Often sees on the face of a yokel. Now, Mr. 
Cheater, ff you wil excuse me, I will carry my 
basket lato the house.” 

* Allow me to relieve you of your burden,” he 
says, with stately courtesy. 

“Thanks, no; I am very strong, and”—-with 
& glance at his immaculate glovee—‘ the basket 
is not too Gean.” 

He walks beelde us, and Mignon, passing 
through the little side gate, and proceeding to 
the back of the house, leads the way to the 
kitchen, to my great dismay. 

She pauses at the cowshed to bestow a caress 
upon her favourite slderney, loiters a moment 
before the rabbit-butch, even condescends to 
notice the pigs, which are her aversion, and, all 
the while Graham Coester looks on with supreme 
dir gust, 

I must apologise for bringing you here,” she 


say8, as we enter the etone-flagged kitchen, “but 


iv is a busy day, Mother, I have brought you an 
early visitor.” 

Mother, who is making bread, fs somewhat con- 
fused ; Molly looks up from peeling potatoes and 
drops the Squire a deep curtesy ; then hastily 
toakes her exit. Migaon sets down her basket, 
lets down the skirb of her dress, and, donning a 
big white apron, excuses herself on the plea that 


Tdo not |. 





she has butter to churn, Graham Chester moves 
unemily on his chair. 

‘‘Capnob you spare me five minutes, Miss 
Mignon?” he says. 

She shook her pretty head In negation. 

“Nob two, Mr. Chester. You see we have no 
drones in the hive, although we tolerate idleness 
in visitors,” and with that she trips away, and he 
very soon takes his leave. I join my sister in the 


dairy. 

“ Mignon,” I say, reproachfally, what induced 
you to act as you did? Mother is vexed you 
took Mr, Chester*into the kitchen.” 

**Oh, I hate shams, and I wanted to shock 
him. I  % rucceeded very ie and she 
begins to “Anyone possessed of a grain 
of sense sone oA know that farmers’ daughters 
mus} take their share of the Jabour, and no one 
is born to be simply ornamental.” 

We pureve our tasks in silence for a time ; 

Mignon saye, grave 

‘'Nesaty, I'm afraid things are going wrong 
with the poor pater, Of course, crops have been 
ae late years, aad he begias to look 


I aps eure he and mother are keeping | 
something drom us. Nesty, I should break my_ 


heart If weshad to leave the dear old place.” 
“Ob,” I say cheerfully, “we shall never do 
that, Mer. Chester would not press matters wioh 
us, for your sake,” 
“I would. got accept a favour from him,” 
sharply. “Lepuld not stay even here by his 
boun’ % vent a 






ih ti Mr, Chester comes again, osten- 
sibly to ave-fi  butas the business on which 
came p but a few minutes, and he 
atays fn all t his excuse is a very pal- 
a? goon ; ' 1 from the 
@ are all: as ‘parlour, 
windows of ah apie! 
to and from, the fair, or; as it is here, “ the 


feast.” Wecan even hear the 






make u i, , f 
Mr. is seated beside Mignon, whom he 
add: now and agein io a low tons of:voice, 
She stirs impatiently, and at last sags.to Roy, 
our eldest brother,- ibs * ae are 
“I em ticed of Tnubome Rope nls you 
take Nesty and me to the far)” yf 1 
‘*You are surely” 1” inte Mr, 


Cheater, ye 
yourself, Mies Mignon?) - 

‘*] don’b know wh 
herself,” Roy anawere, quickly ; ‘‘she 4 
aaa my care, and if she wishes to go I will take 

er.’ 
Father glances with anxious warning at Roy, 
and says,— 

“TI shall be greatly diepleased if you esccrt 
your sisters to such a place; itis fit only for 
royeterivg, drunken fellows. Mignon, sit down 
again; 1 cannot allow your whim to be gra- 
tified,” 

She obeys. with an iil grace, and presently: 
Graham Chester asks her to sing. We have 
been a8 well educated as most girls in our station, 
and Mignon’s playing is pleasant to listen to, 
although not brilliant ; her voice is very sweet 
and fresb, if not powerful. ‘ 

Now she turns ber dark eyes upon our 
visitor, ani coolly refuses to oblige him, is so 
distant in ways and speech, that when he rises 
te g T almost pity him for the look of pain on 


ace, 

When we bid father good-night he says, 
earnestly, to Mignon,— 

v Lon I wish yon would, endeavour to 
treat Mr, Chester with more cordiality.” 

“I don’t intend compromising myself with 
him,” she answers, steadily, ‘Do not ask it, 
dear,” aod she walks very quietly op to our 
room, with a curiously seb expression about her 
lips, @ bright, hard light in her beautiful eyes, » 

She does not recover her usual tone until the 
taiddle of the next morning, when a visitor sud- 
denly or unannounced in the kitchen where 
we two girls are busy slicing cabbage prepa- 
ratory to pickliog, Oar hands ae dyed her 


purple, which rapidly changes to a sort of 
bilious greep, bat the newcomer apparently 


does nob heed this, as he selzes one of on’s 






which flushes under his regard. 

Bip ve bi ioe tien” Rate? ~ 
says, in a ba ; con- 
deacendin me hack to notice w Marta Rad- 
cliff will be a lucky fellow. think I must 
— what a treasure he will have fo his 
w 'e.”” 


* Qaite’ an age!" Mignon remarks, ‘with a 
little, tremulous laugh ~~ 

“It seemed so to me; and jusb picture to 
what it is to be shut up with sixty 
hours in every six days. Oh! the life 


of s schoolmaster is not to be envied, I can assure 
you.” ‘ 

He seats himeelf a dresser, and con- 
thnues, still looking at os 


fisished now, on answers 
Boy ye to = i war-paint wd ne 
ri vent put any vinegar 6. 
inn ? ' 


“ You're very stupid to talk of things you 
don’ he remarks, severely. the 
eabbage bas to lie twenty-four hours in salt 
before one adds or spices, Really, Mr. 
ae) you are ignorant.” 

'-«*Bappose we allow that, just for the sake of 
venting an argument, Now, how quickly can 


two girls dress, for I'm to drive you 


a Hadleigh. You're not too old to enjoy a 


, aud there fs really a golly band.” 
~ 8 Ob, Jack 1” cries Mignon, pe a eg A 
‘Nhow good of you to remember us! fs wilh 
ben great deal better than the Fair, Father 
ead not let Roy take us there.” 

how! Ob, you must 

some wraps “you, as I've told Mrs. 

Garton you'll tea with me, It will be nine 
o’clock before you reach home,” 

Mother, with whom Jack is a great favourite, 
readily gives her, consent to the excursion, and 
we run to our rooms in high spirits. By a libera} 
use of pumice-atone and soap we contrive to 
restore our hands to something like their original 
colour, and donning our best dresses and hats, 
and providing ourselves with two large shawls of 
mother’s, join Jack, who assists us into the dog- 
corte Li course, sit behind, and Mignon by 
his side. 

We bowl along at @ fine rate; the day is 
bright, the air keeu and @¢xbilatating ; our spirits 
are ridiculously high, and it does not tend to 
tn Mignon’s that By pass Graham Chester, 
ooking very morose and aggrieved. 

“T hate that fellow!” Jack, eraphati- 


cord with the dignity of 4 echoolmaster,” laugh- 
Poon on erg have a holiday I never talk 
" That is very commendable;” says Mignon, 
slily; “most men of your prOfemion are so 
horribly fond of atring their’ knowledge 
expatiating on the depravity of their pupils. I 


B 


don’t believe boys are any worse than when our 


fathers were young, and they aren't ‘half so 
obnoxfous as their elder brethren.” ; 
“ Take care,” Jack 5 “you 
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“Oh that enone sine th ng I'm 
afraid ‘ve ‘extravagan 
sakes. Giocesdliioes-ctuncts emcahenaene 


“Tt would have been less pleasant, Mignon. 
But you -ehall lecture me on extravagance 


their wives, factory their swains all 
poune anal avons he one object of -at- 
traction. 


= 
i 
fi 
: 


voice say,— 
“Who is that pretty little girl with Clinton? 
By Jove! she is a stunner ; such eyes, and auch 
a Y” me 
ashi” popenien. in a voice 
scarcely leas “YT think this is her sister 
in front; they’re dressed alike,” 
Shi after we ere met by a tall lad, 
ep about seventeen, who 


with 

The menagerie fs wateemahon one; the 

animals are-numerous and fa condition ; the 
birds of most 





6 lant we arrive ab the couclusion that they 
have left, 

I tarn to Toller. 
“Do uot let-me take you frem your friends, 
know my way to the school-house perfectly 


_ 





Bub at lest home is reached, and Jack lifts us 
down, holding my eister in his arais considerably 
longer than is necessary, and I discreetiy ‘ook 
another wsy while the -nights are belng 
spoken. Ai isst Jack tears himself reluctantly 


well.” away, and we run in to find mother eftting aione, 
“TI would rather walk with you if you will | looking as if she has been crying. 
allow me,” he says, “I don’t ¢are| “Oh, we've had euch a good time,” Mignon 
for the society of.a lot of boys, and Mr. Clinton } says, her face 2! , snd her eyes gieanfog 
gave you into my care.” like jewels, “ I wish you qould have been with 
“ Very -well, we-will go together,” and | us.” 
leaving the menagerie behind us, we turn “My good times are over,” mother answers, 
towards the town; bub when we reach tbe} drearily; ‘‘and uow, girls, ran off to bed, I will 
school the truants have not returned, and I beg | hear all you have to sxy to-morrow.” 
Toller to stay with and amuse me, saying I bate| ‘‘Letus stay up with you,” I urge, whilst 
to be thrown upon my resources, pg ut oe bord are her wraps, 
The chort October day is. waning very rapidly, "*No, I don’t wish your day to be spolled. Go 
when Jack and Mignon appear. He looks so | to bed before father comes in. He fa very 
happy, end she so conacious, that I | vexed that allowed you to go to Hadleigh 
can correctly what has heppened, | without his knowledge.” 
She is so,anxious, too, tomccount for their long | ~S2'we go upstairs soberly, and there is a ttle 
absence that I cannot refrain from smiling. She | cloud on my sister’sface. In silence she removes 
ssys that finding the:menagerie too hot, and her | ber dress, and lets down ber wreath of hair ; then 
beginning ache, Jack suggested they | # slow smile breaks the line of her perfect mouth 
should leave it, and go for a walk ; that in the | and lightens the depths of her wonderful eyes. 
dense crowd they found {t impossible to siugle| ‘What « happy girl I am,” che murmurs. 
me out, and. knowing I was well cared for, had | ‘Ob, thank Heaven for my happiness! ” 
followed out their “ od They had been in the} Oh, my dear, my dear! how often in the days 
pretty cemetery, too, and had stayed there some | to come shall I remember your words, your 
time. looks, with aching heart, whose deepest grief will 
I tly, bat make no remark ; | be that] cannot comfort you. 
then we all Then the of the following day Jack 


4 
; 
i 


lovely eyes, and her voice is broken with glad- 
ners. 

"Oh, Nesty,” she says, “I am the 

girl alive. Jack bas asked me to marry : 
and, oh! my dear, dear, I was so proud 
and so glad that he ld choose me in pre- 
ference to any other, that I forget all. 
oistion, salt fait eat thab T loved bien 


cemetery. 

I kiss her avd easy with mock alarm,— 

“ For pity’s sake, don't tell mother where the 
confession was made; she iso superstitions that 
she will say fll-luck is eure to follow you.” 

Mignon smiles dreamily, then says in a wist- 


tone, 

* Onl thing troubles me ; lately I have 
fancied fa cares less for Jack than he used, 
poomdna 2 be angry when he knows what has 

rt ” 

Nonsense!" I cry, alt indeed, entec- 
tain a like fear ; “of course ft is natural that he 
pe thet wad: gash wen formar 

twhen ows ‘or your 
will raise no o to the match,” 

Then we go downstairs. It ie pretty to see 
the care with which Jack wraps Mignon in 
mother’s t shawl, and prettier still to see 
her in him, and love for him, 
He takes dainty flower-like face between hts 
hands, and kisses her upon the mouth, then 
ae me sayt,— 

‘Wish me joy, Nesty ; Mignon has promised 
to te my wife.” 

"Ido wish you joy, with all my heart,” I 
anewer. “To tell the truth, Suck, I have always 
wanted you for my brother.” 

“Then let kod ay de a brother's salute,” he 
answers 4 my cheek, ‘Martin 
has no cause for now, you sly little 
mouse,” for there been a time when Martin 
a hated Jack, fancying that I cared most 
lor , 


The drive home fe ulet, and fess rapid 
than our journey to ih ; the horse gees 
at his own pace, and fs governed entirely by his 
own sweet will, for Jack istoo engrossed wich 


has an interview with father, which ende in his 
being Mignon’s accepted suitor ; but I wonder at 
the frows on father’s brow, and the words he 


says to our darling, — 
We. t have known you would choose 
foolishly, but I was ase enough to believe my 


wishes would have rome weight with you.” 

The tears gather in Mignon’s eyes, but mother 
hisses her and ssys,— 

“ Heaven bless you, my darling! Your lot will 
be a happy one.” 


CHAPTER It. 


Foam few dass Mignon is so happy fn her 

t, despite father’s evident disappoint- 

ment, that we all catch the infection of her mood. 

Even mother looks less harassed, and the boys 

are simply boisterous. Jack is euch a favourite 

with all, that they welcome him as their future 

brother with all the frank cordiality common to 
their years, 

He comes every ae train from Hadleigh 
and stays so late that he has invariably to run to 
catch the mail; once he had to walk the whole 
distance. 


To add to our comfort Mr. Cheater fe away, 
#0 we are not plagued by his visits, his platitudes, 
or his reproofs. 

Bo a week passes on, and as Jack has begged for 
an early marriage, Mignon is busying hereelf 


with many » 

It ts 9 dull afternoon, and I sit crewelling a 
emall ‘tablecover for “the best room,” as I 
inform Migaon, She herself is busy with the 
machine ; by her side is a huge pile of dusters and 
tea-cloths, which she is “bound to finich before 
tea-time,” 


Chatting gaily of indifferent matters, some- 
times bursting into song, the minutes speed by 
with incredible. swiftness ; but when we hear the 
little gate uolatched, and looking up, see Graham 
Chester, ovr pleasure is vonsiderably damped. 

He base seen us through the half.closed curtains 
so retreatts fmpomtible, and presently he is with 
um, lanctog eppeslingly at my sister, as ff asking 
a 


Bhe, however, does nob rise, merely bows 
frigid@ly to him, and afver sayipg “‘ So you have 
returned, Mr. Chester ; we did not expect you so 
soon,” on with her work. 

Bat he is nob to be repulsed, ard takes a seat 
beside her ; then his eyes vest upon the hand 
which guides her work, sud hig face growe 
suddenly ¢ , because on the third tioger 
glistens a ring, the sign of ber betrothal. Re- 
gardiess of my presence, he leans forward, and 
pointing to the golden clrolet, aske—— 

“* What does that mean?” 
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Ad the ncte of command in his voice, Mignon 
looks up swiftly ; meets bis gaze with proud, 
belght ©} @8. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Cheater, but your question 
savoure 8 little of impertinent curiosity ; still, 
I will avewer it. I amengaged to Mr. Clinton, 
of Hadleigh, and hope soon to be his wife.” 

Her tender, lovely face flushes then, and her 
head droops. The man beside her grasps ber 
hand in his, 

* You are jesting ?” be cries, “ you would not 
dare to ach in such opposition to your father’s 
wishes and my desire.” 

She starte up then, her eyes blazing with 

fon. 

"You forget what ie due to me,” she says, fn 
low, fierce tones ; ‘every woman, high or low, is 
entitled to courtesy from the opposite sex. Let 
go my hand, or I will summon mother,” 

Apprenily her words have some effect, for he 
releases her, and stammers out an apology which 
ahe does not choose to hear, Her breath comes 
hord and fast as ehe turns to me, 

“*] will leave you, Nesty, until Mr. Chester has 
gone; but I will send mother to you.” 

As she nears the duor, and I look on in helpless 
fear and trembling, Graham Chester riees and 
follows her. 

“ Mignon,” he ssys, in an intense tone, “ you 
ehall never marry Clinton. I love you with all 
theetrength of my manhood. I have sworn to 
make you my wife, and no man shall come be- 
tween us,” 

She latexes with curving Up and scornful 
eye. 

'* You do well to threaten,” she says, when his 
volce dies out ; ‘but you should remember, the 
time has long since past when girls can be kid- 
napped and forced into hatefal marriages. After 
this ecene I shall be obliged if you will attempt 
to see me no more,” aud with that she goes from 
the room. 

Then Mr, Chester’s whole manuer changes ; he 
approaches me with an appealing gesture, 

“Mias Ernestine,” he implores, “ plead for me; 
IT love her more thsn my life. She is dearer to 
me than my ancient name, more precious than 
my honour, Surely, with your influence, you 
ean do much for me!” 

I know I am a coward, but now, for her deer 
sake, I am brave. 

‘Mr, Chester,’ I say, coldly, “ ft has alwayz 
been pour boast that you are a gentleman and a 
man of honour; allow me to remind you that no 
wan Isying c'aim to either name would urge such 
& request upon me, ° 

He flushes duekily, and remarks, in a dogged 
tone,— 

* T have loved her for many months; I can 
give her all that women prize most, rank and 
wealth, oll thab makes life worth living. 
Tiink, Ernestine, if she marries this school- 
master lover she will not be free of drudgery or 
toil,” 

“ She is accustomed to work,” I avewer, quietly; 
"and labour for bis sake will be aweet to her. 
Pray, Mr. Chester, do not degrade yourself 
further,” 

Ha seems like ons gone mad, £0 fierce Is he, 
so changed in appearance and manner, He 
draws 8 step nearer, and, g’aring into my face, 
erfes,— 

** You are a fool to think that by your united 
endeavours you can thwart me. I will have her, 
even though she hates me; I will teach her at 
last to love me as she has never yet loved. You 
amile, bub you do nob know what may be accom- 
plished by mere persistency ; and ”—beginning to 
plead again—" would you not wish her to be 
happy, rich in ail your heart can desire for 
her ?” 

If,’ I say, steadily, “ if my dear sister could 
be so false to herself and to her vows as to wrong 
the man wh? has honoured her to hia utmost 
power I should love her lees, should despise and 
condemn her through all my life.” 

“ Thank you, I am answered fully ; but do 
nob suppose I am baffled. I have yet another 
card to play. I should have preferred to with- 
hold it, but you and she leave me no alterna. 
tive.” 

Without any formal leave-taking he goes, andI 





elt down trembling at my 
greatly for my sister, I 
Jack now would be more 
I know, too, her s h of will, 
fastly she will resist all persuasion or 
brought to bear upon her, with the 
changing her decision. 

But what did Graham Chester mean 
threat--what wianing cards does be hold } 
jw cs Baer , and fall into a 
miserable frame of mind. The dull day 
and I am glad that when Mignon returns it is too 
dark for her to see my face, 

*' So he has gone!” she says, relievedly. “I 

that mother chanced to be out 


f 
i 
ith 


; 
i 


ite 


being left with him, Tell me what he said.” 

I repeat all that passed between us, and when I 
have ended she is very silent for atime, Sud- 
denly she rises, and laying her arms about my 
neck, says, tremulously,— 

* Nesty, Nesty! I am afraid, if he should 
succeed fo parting us, my dear, my dear, it would 
kill me to lose Jack.” 

I do my poor beat to soothe and cheer her, and 
apparently succeed, for, after a while, she says, 
with a nervous laugh, —- 

“It was a foolieh jeat of Grabam Chester's, 
We will nob think of it again, and, Nesty dear, 
say nothing to Jack about it. I donot wish him 
to be needlesely harassed.” 

At night she is her own gay self, and as the 
days wear by without further molestation from 
the Squire, we begin to regard his speech as that 
of an angry, baffled man, and laugh to think 
we had attributed some hidden meaning to it, 

But one day as, I walk in the kitchen-garden, 

hear my father’s and Chester's voices 
speaking on the other side of the hedge which 
divides the flower from the kitchen-gardens. 
There is such evident entreaty in my father's 
tones that, although I know ft is dishonorable, 
I pause to listen. 

‘*Show me a little mercy, Mr. Chester,” he 
says, “and will pay youin full. I have been 
a good tenant, and but for the fearful run of 
ill-luck 1 have bad should not now be your 
debtor. You surely will not be hard upon. me? 
Why, the Etliotts have held this farm of the 
Chesters for nigh on a hundred years !°’ 

“ That has nothing to do with the case under 
diecuseion,” retorts the voice I begin to hate so 
bitterly. “ You are my debtor, you have no 
means to satisfy my just claime; but I am not 
a hard mav, and am willing to cancel the debt 
if you will fulfil the condition I have laid down.” 

‘IT cannot’ soswers my poor father, “ You 
ask too much, Mr, Chester.” 

“Very well. You know the alternative. I 
will give you three days In which to reconsider 
your decision. I shall call at the farm on Friday 
next.” 


Then they part, each going opposite direc- 
tions, and I remain crouching by the hedge, 
incapable at first of movement. My father in 
this man’s power !—and what is the condition to 
which he refers? Oh! Mignon, Mignon! my 
heart is afraid to guena, 

Ail the day long Lam so qulet that the boys 
rally me playfully, and Mignon regards me with 
lovely, anxious eyes. Father is distrati, and 
mother goes about her duties in a hopeless, 
dreary way, which uaturaily augments my fears. 
To-night Jack does not come, and as we two 
girls sit with our parents, father says, suddenly 
and awkwardly,— 

* Mignon, Mr. Chester has been speaking to 
me of you,” 

“ Yes,” she answers, looking up from a pair of 
slippers she is working for Jack. ‘“ What did he 
say? Nothing very pleasant or flattering.” 

"Indeed, yes,"’ and then he pauses, glances at 
mother, whose face ts down-bent. . ‘‘ Tali her, 
Nellie,” be says, ‘it will come beat from you.” 

‘The tears are in dear mother’s eyes, and her 
restless fingers plaid her apron into tiny folds, 
It is Je ap ehe cannot speak, so Mignon says, 
guaickly,— 
= He has been telli 


youhe loves me? Dear 
dad, I hope you 


e him understand that I 





quite a motherly interest-in al) 
boys—and—and—mother, you are cry- 


She suddenly kneels down and draws the 
grey head upon her shoulder. : 

“Something is troubling you; let us know 
what it is, that we may help you” Mother says 
something about being “ over-tired,” which 
does not satisfy us in the 
we all retire to our'rooms. But I cannot sleep, 
for I know well now what heavy trials awaite 
my alster, and I wonder miserably what will be 
the end for her, and for us, Once she stirs in 
her sleep, and murmurs Jack's name, coupling iv 
with an endearing term, and I hide my face in 
the pillows crying bitterly, but afraid to sob 
aloud lest I should wake her. The next day Jack 
has a half-holiday, so of course he cores to the 
Farm, and when I see how happy he and Mignon 
are in their undisguised love my heart grows 
sick and faint, It is real torture tome to listen 
to his plans for the future. What joyous daye 
they will have when she joins him, which is to 
be early in January, on cannot under- 
stand my evident depression, “especially,” she 
says, ‘‘as you received a letter from Martin thie 
morning.” 

But when evening comes her mood changes ; 
there is a wistful look ia ber eyes, almost a pre- 
sentiment of trouble hovering over her, and she 
seems loth to quit Jack's side even for a moment, 
Later on, when he asks ber to sing she takes up 
a book of Scotch ballads; and, perhaps, witb 
some thought of Graham Chester selects, “ And 
ye shail walk in silk attire.” 

Her voice is somewhat tremulous and mncer- 
teio, as in answer to her rich suitor she vows that 
before she will “‘ break her faith” to the man 
she loves she will “lay her down and dee.’ And 
although such inducements as ‘‘si:k attire,” and 
having “eilver to epare,” are used to ;ersuade 
her to “ be his bride, nor think on Donald mair,” 
the old reply comes again. When at last Mignon 
reaches the words, — 


"' Por I ha’e vowed a virgin’s vow, 
My lover's fate to share ; 
And he has gi'en to me his heart, 
And what can man do mair?” 


her voice dies utterly out; her fingers fali 
heavily upon the keys, and her head droops low: 
Very much startled Jack over her,— 

“ Mignon, my dear child, what is it 1” 

She looks up at him in a frightened, piteously, 
helpless way. 

‘I—I think Iam il]. Teke me out, Jack—ths 
room is too hot for me,” 

He puts one arm about her and draws a shaw) 
over her pretty hesd and shoulders, and leads 
her into the garden. We can hear their slow 
— pacing to-and-fro, the murmur of their low 
and loving voices ; then suddenly mother bresks 
into bitter weeping, clinging to father, and 
crying,— 

** Frank! Frank! we cannot, we must not do 
this thing! Ob, husband, desr husband! how 
can we eactifice the child ?” 

" Heaven forgive me!” he answers, "I can- 
not help myself; and, Nellie, things may not be 
so bad as you think. She may learn to love him,” 


clinging to a forlorn hope as drowning men wil) 
to straws. 


Oh! Mignon, Uttle sister, this then {is to be 
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the end of love-dream, thie the sacrifice 
demanded you? In a passion of grief, I 


cry; 

T Father, lob us. give up thing and begin 
life afresh somewhere else ; only do not blight 
her life, do not—I pray you on my knees—do not 
give her to that man! ” 

He pasees his hand over my head, whi'st he 
holds mother close, 

" Child,” he says, buskily, " you do not know 
all. Iam utterly helpless, bound band and foot; 
tarm which way I will, I am in Chester's toils. 
It would be better’ for you all if to-morrow would 
never come for me.” 

He had been always so good to us, and, until 
trouble came, so fond and proud of us, that he fs 
very dear to us; and we are all willing to forget 
recent harsh or bitter words, and the gloom he 
has cften cast u the little family circle ; so 
now mother and I caress him, end try to cheer 
him, to speak he pefully of coming help, though 
from what quarter it can come we. cannot tell, 
Heaven help ue! And when Mignon enters with 
her lover we are all evfliciently composed to greet 
her with something jike the ordipary manner. 
When she eays good-night to Jack, I hear her 
whiaper,— 

“Come early to-morrow, very early; I am 
afreid to let you go. Don’t laugh at me, Jack, 
but I have a terrible sense of some trouble over- 
hanging us,” 

* You are ill,” he says, cheerfully; ‘‘ to-morrow 
you will be your own bright self. Good-night, 
sweethea*t, good night !"’ and so he is gone, 

Then Mignon turns to our parents. 

“IT am very tired,” she ssys, gently, ‘and 
shall go to bed,” 

Father kisses her, but does not dare to look 
at her ; mother catches her close. 

“ Good-night, my darling)" she murmurs, 
brokenly. ‘* Heaven grand no trouble may come 
near you, no sorrow darken your life!” 

** Why do you epeak to meso!” cries Mignon, 
agitatedly. “Are you keeping anything from 
mei” 

“No, no, my child, but I am depressed to- 
u/ght, and inclined to look on the dark side of 
everything. Now, go to bed, and sleep well, my 
darling!” and she pushes us with gentle hands 
from the room, 

We are very silent, M'gnon still with a brood- 
ing fear in her eyes, and a downward curve of the 
beantifal mouth. I am afraid to speak leet my 
voice should betray me; but when the light is 
out, and I have been hoping Mignon had fallen 
asleep, ehe suddenly says,— 

“ Nesty, what fs this dreadful mystery havgiug 
uver us? Why am I kept io an of it? 
Am I child that I should walk in the dark?” 

From under the clothes I say in muffied tones, 
aod with assumed sleepiness,— 

‘1 don’t know what you mean, and I am too 
tired to talk tonight.” 

“You are trying to pub me off with evasions,” 
she answers, more sharply than I ever heard her 
epeak, ‘and it is not kind or elsterly.” 

“There is nothing fresh,” I reply, glad that 
the darkness hides my blushes; “it ie only the 
old trouble about money ; things will right them- 
selves presently,” 

She pute out one little hand and passes it over 
ray face, 

“I thought you were crying,” she says, simply. 
“ Neaty, if there is anything { should koow, pro- 
mise you will not keep io from me. _Why should 
[ have all the happiness ?’’ 

I give her the promfee she aska, inwardly 
determining that if possible she +hall never have 
the sorrow which for a time has overshadowed 
her, and she seems content, for she questions me 
no more, 

The next day comes, a dull, November day, and 
Mignon, looking out across the dreary garden, 
shrugs her shoulders in disgust. 

“No getting out to-day, Nesty,” she says; 
40 We can accom: apy amount of work. I 
think I shall the cosy. Oh!” with a 
bright blush, “how 1 will transform the house ! 
When once we are settled you will say mine is 
one ~~ rs ap cu oon in Exeex.” : 

my poor dear! my poor unconscious 
dear! what shall I say to her!” 








She goes on brighily,— 

“Tam to convert the west room into a 
study for J I tell him he can retire to it 
when he is sulky or has a fib of the blues, and I 
shall not seek to invade his privacy. How quiet 
a are ?—how little pleasure you coem to take 

these things 1” 

She kneels down before me. 

“My dear, you are not jealous of my happi- 
ness?” 

“Oh! no, noi” I cry, emphatically, “I 
hope, I pray it will be lifelong.” 

‘Of course it will,” she answers, dreamily, 
“why not, when Jack and I love each other so 
dearly, Naturally we shall have our trials, but 
nothing can be very bad when there is perfect 
unity between us, I feel sometimes as though I 
am ungrateful, so openly to rejoice in my good 
fortune, It seems as if J am glad to leave you 
all, but never believe that, Nesty, never believe 
that. I wish with all wy heart Martin Radcliff 
were ready for you; then in new acenes, with 
new duties, you would not miss me so sorely.” 

**Oh ! it would make too great a gap in ihe 
home-circle if we both left {tb together,” I cay, 
trying to speak lightly; ‘and mother would be 
worn to a shadow with the work. It is too 
heavy for one pair of hands,” 

We are quiet a little while, and Mignon’s busy 
needle flies in and oub the cosy which she is em- 
broldering with the Hadleigh coat-of-arms, 

*T would not change my lob with any crea- 
ture,” says Mignon at last; “nob even to rel; 
mistress cf Brooklands Hall! Ugh! fancy Gra- 
ham Coester as a husband. How he would 
freeze one, or, a8 Roy says, ‘how heavily he 
would sit upon one,’”’ 

Her light words jar hor:ibly upon me, know- 
ing as I do the temptations and trials that await 
her, but I dare not cry to her to stop; let her 
be happy o little longer, before the storm bursts 
upon her, We see little of father the whole 
day long, but when the boys have gone to bed 
he joins us in the pleasant sitting-room, looking 
so haggard, and so white, that Mignon exclaims 
in pity and amazement. He sits down beside 
the fire, and shields his face with his hands, and 
falls to thinking whilst the slow minutes wear 
on, laden, for three of us, with agony and fear, 
At last, without glancing up, he asks mother,— 

“ Have you told her, Nellie?" 

Mother begins to tremble, but shakes her 
head in negation. 

Then father ssys huskily,— 

“Mignon, my lase, come here,” and there is 
that in his tone which drives the blood from her 
face, aud brings a frightened look into her eyes. 
He draws her down upon his knee, ‘ My dear, 
Heaven knows I would spare you If I could, but 
I don’t see how to doit! I don’t see how to do 
it!” 

She winds her arm about his neck, 

* Tell me all, dear, and quickly.” 

I dare not meet her eyes now ; I cower down 
in my chair, and wait for the blow to fall. I 
hear mother’s hard-drawn breaths, but I can 
speak no word of comfort ; and oh! if my pain 
is so great, what will hers be ! 

‘€ You have not forgotten Mr. Chester's pro- 
posal, Mignon }” 

* No,” and through the tones of her low firm 
voice there is a sound of fear, 
~ “ He has renewed it, my dear, and to-morrow 
he will come for your reply.” 

‘* He has had it,” she answers, steadily. ‘My 
decision is unalterable.” 

* Even if it means poverty and disgrace for 
us all, Think, Mignon, so much depends on 
your answer,” and he waits in painfal silence for 
her to speak. She does so at length. 

“My dear, there is no disgrace in poverty, 
and Jack will be glad to help you. The boys 
are growing up, and will scon be useful, Ob! 
never fear, we shall weather the storm.” 

© Nelife, plead with her,” father says, help- 
lenly ; but mother, beating her hands together, 


7" No, no! do not ask it. I cannot; Frank, 
must tell her all, and leave our fate with 
r.”” 


' Suddenly Mignon rises, and crossing to me, 
kueeling before me clings to me. - 








“You know, Neaty—tell me} but Ecan ssy 
nothing. I only hold her in my arms and kiss 
her frantically. 

Then father’s volce, strangs and monotonous, 
begins the hateful story. j 

“It rests with you to save ue; and I think, 
when you remember what lezving jhis place 
would mean for your mother, you will try to 
conalder her first.” 

“Oh! do not ask this sacrifice for my sake!” 
erles mother. “Do not plead for me,” but he 

8 OL,— 

“The crops have recently been so poor, and 
things have gone so against me, that I have been 
unable to pay the rent for eighteen months. Thad 
is not the worst. 1 have borrowed large sums of 
money of Mr. Chester, and the billa are all over- 
due. I have ro means to discharge them, and 
he swears to press the matter unlese-—unless you 
promise to break with Jack, and marry him 
within three months, If your heart falls you, 
if your lover is more to you than our honeur, 
our welfare, more precious to you than your 
naother’s life, then I will ssy no more. But, on 
the other hand, if you will marry Mr, Chester, 
his very love will compel yours. You will have 
all that your heart can desire—wealth and rank, 
pleasure and friends without number——’” 

"Stay !'’ she cries, in s fearful voice, “do 
nottry to bribe me. Oh, Nesty, Nesty, I can- 
not—cannot doit! Jack, my beloved, why are. 
you nob here to save me?” 

Mother suddenly bends forward and lifts 
forcibly in her arms, ae lie 

Mignon, ob, my child | oh, my child!” she 
sobe ; ' we will bear all before we will spoil your 
life, Hush, hush | do not weep se wildly.” 

Miguon’s tears suddenly cease ; che lifte her 


** Leave me alone!” she cries; "leave mB. 
alone! Oh, noneof you come near me to-night 
—none of you.” 

Like one atricken with awift blindness she 
puta out her hands, and feela her way from the. 
room. 

* Heaven help me!” cries my father. ‘‘ Thia 
is too terrible,” 


CHAPTER Ill. 


In the morning we alli, with the exception of 
rm assemble in the breakfast-room, afrai® 
to look each other in the face. We are walting 
in fear for her appearance, dreadiug lest one 
night of agony should have chauged and aged our 
darling. 

We make a pre'ence of eating, and then 
mother and I send the young ones off to school, 
and begin to go about our daily taske in 8 hope- 
lees and Hetiess way, 

Towards the middle of the morning we heara 
light, slow atep, and looking up I aee that mother 
trembles. 

In the doorway stands Mignon, pale, with 
dark circles about ber heavy eyes: ber lips ate 
firm set, and her manner is composed—I would 
rather see it otherwise, 

'* Mother,” she says, without a stir in her voice, 
“will you call father here?” 

Then she sits down and waits his coming, 
whilst I stand stupidly stariog at her, incapable 
alike of speech or action, She does not glance 
towards me, but sits with downcast eyes, and 
hands loosely clasped before her until father 
enters. 

Then she rises and confronts him, and at the 
silent woe in her face, the hopeless misery ia her 
mien, he shrinks back abashed. 

I have lain awake all night,” she says, gently, 
“trying to find some way of escape, but none 
presents itself to me; so if this map has ho 
merey, and—and if it is my duty I will obey your 
wish, No,” a pathetic break in her voice, “ yon 
mush not thank me; that I could not bear. 
When Mr. Cheater comes tell bim I will ses 
him in the parlour, but in the presence of my 
sister,” 

Father kisses her, but dare not trust himeclf 
tos . 

Iburry to the dairy, and there give vent to 
my grief in violent sobs. But presently I feed 
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hand Isid upon my shoulder, and there stands 
Mignon bestde me, quite calm, although white as 
the lace about her dainty throat. 

“Why are you grieviog?” she questions ; 
‘* see, Ihave uo tears, Nesty, Nesty! I feel as 
though I shall never weep or laugh again, as if I 
shall live out my life in a bitter stony calm. 
Oh!” twisting her hands together, “ if he hes no 
mercy upon me, if he adheres to his disbolical 
condition!” and then her manner grows less 
calm. “ Oh, my poor Jack! my dear Jack! who 
shall tell you this dreadful thing? I wish I 
wight die before he heard the bitter truth, He 
weuld remember me then with loving regret; 
uow—now he will hate me hfs whole life long.” 

What can I ssy to her? Words are so poor, 
ao ‘little worth ;" no love, no sympathy can 
help her im her calamity. ‘‘Ob, the awful senee 
of helplessness that comes upon me! And ali 
the while she stands locking fato my eyes with 
those lovely, miserable ones of hers, that psrhaps 
will never more be glad, and seems mutely to 
reproach me that I can do nothing to save her. 

** Mignon,” Leay, scarcely above a whisper, “you 
must vot do this thing. Poverty and disgrace 
will be lees cruel to hear than the knowledge that 
wo haveepoiled your life and broken your heart.” 

She shakes her bead. 

“Unless be will have pity, thare is no hel 
for me. Ibave promised, and cannot go b 
upon my word. I must go through with this 
thing now, and when I have fulfilled my part of 
the contract, may Heaven, in its mercy, let me 
die, Oh! do not think ail my griefis for my- 
self; itfs the thought of Jack's anguish that 
lies so heavily upon me. Love, ob! my leve, 
will you ever forgive me that I hurt you so 
sorely? Nesty, it was to have been euch a little 
tims before we were happy together—such a 
little ime ; and now we sball never be glad in 
each other any more, It is too cruel—too 
cruel,” 

All the long morniog she stays with me; 
follows me from place to place. 

“I dare not be alone,” she rays; *' I should go 
mad, Let me be with you, Nesty.” 

At last the afternoon comes, and as the hour 
draws near for Graham Obester's arrival, Migaon’s 
roanner sceme almost Insensibly to harden. She 
sits by me holding my hand fast in hers, and 
her lips are very set, her eyes bright with an 
agony of fear, After awhile we hear his step, 
his voice as he speaks with father in the hol: ; 
then they ure closeted together for awhile, and 
Mignon bows ber face upon my shoulder. 

I think that she is praying. We sitin utter 
sileuce, for what seems a terribly long time, 
because of our suspense; then a hand is laid 
upon the door, and father says,— 

** You will fiud her iu this room ; Ernestine is 
with her,” ani as Graham Chester enters she 
lifts herself erect, and meets his passionate gezo 
with cold, scornful eyes, He looks at me, ae 
though requesting me to leave them alone, bub I 
am suddenly obtuse, so be says, — 

“May I aek, ae an especial favour, that you 
will grant me a private interview with Miss 
Mignon ?' 

‘*My sister is here by my special desire,” 
Mignon answers quietly. ‘‘All that you may 
have to say can be said before her; we have no 
escrete,” 

For a moment he wears a dogged expression, 
then he says with his most high and mighty 
alr, — 

*“T bow to your decision, although I wish it 
had been different. Mr, Eliott has told you why 
I am bere to-day 1” 

“ Yes, and pardon me, I can but express my 
surprise that you should renew proposals you are 
perfectly aware muat be distasteful to any honest 
woman, Ob! sir,” etartleg to her fest, “ do act 
inflict this wroug upon me and the man [ love ; 
do not so deg: ate your name, your mature. Lam 
a poor girl and uafit to be your wife. I should 
be uahappy fn the station to which you would 
raivo mo, Ihave no ambition but to live for and 
toll for the man whose wife I pray I msy soon be 
D> nob speak yet; hear me, for my heart isso full 
that ibunuat cry out to you, or it would break. 
Mr. Graham, L love John Clinton with all my 
soul, with ali my atreng'th. I have no thought 





that Is = his, ee B that does not 
hia. you this great evil you 
gtint A-wife, truly, but a wife who seorns and 
hater you, who will tremble with slok 
when you approach, who will 

more each time you caress ber. _ 
you are bound t> her by indissoluble ties, you 
will yearn to be free; you will remember that 
there were other women falrer than she, who 
would have been glad fn your love; so in- 
difference will come upon you, and then the hate 
of that which once you ed. You would wish 
for the freedom nothlog but my death eould give 
you ; you would wives beneath the knowledge 
that in my heart, I longed with eick longiog for 
the man from whom you stole me; that I con- 
teaeted all your ways, all your actlens, with his, 


a 

ate over this hour with its peng rsp woes, 
aad acieaelonyy eek s Selene was good 
lor you.” © 

“ Suntle over the ruin of his life and mine!” 
she cries, In an awful voics, “Shall we clasp 
hands and congratulate each other upon our 
misery? Shall we bless your mame, and be 
grateful that you parted us!” 

“T will make some allowance for girlish senti- 
ment,” he auswers, in his most tone ; 
“and J shall try to forget all the harsh and 
foolish things you have said. Bat do not flatter 
yourself into the belief that I wiil forego my 


pur 
** What if I say I will not listen to you ; that 
I refuse to become your wife t” 


I spring up. I don’t know what possesses me, 
as I confront this man. I am carried oud of 
myself by my passion agaiost him and my grief 
for her, 

“Sir,” I ery, “have you no heart—no com- 
passion on my eister? What de yeu think our 
little world would say, could it learn the meana 
by which you would compass this marriag?” 

“It would simply ehrug its shoulders, and say 
you Hed,” he answers, coolly, “Whab would 
your father’s word avail t mine? Folks 
would not be slow to say he had turned and 
bitten the hand that caressed him; and your 
sister’s name would be bandied to.aud-fro, un'il 
even her schoolmaster lover would fear to make 
her bis wife.’’ 


I fling myeelf on my knees before bim. 

“Oh! mercy!” I ery,“ mercy for her. Do not 
forget your manhood, or pretend to eccff at her 
misery, Ask any sacrifice of me, and I will 
williogly make ic—but let ber go-free. All her 
heart, all her life is bound up in Jack. If 
tear her from him, for whom or for what 
she live? Women have gone mad with less 
rearon than this; women have put an end to 
thelr wretched existence by sharp aud sure means, 
~we my knees I entreat your goodness, on my 

nees———” 

"No, no!” eried Mignon, striving to raise me 
to my feet ; ‘tot there, dear heart, not there. 
We have pleaded long enough. Mr. Chester, I 
struggle no more against) your will. No, do net 
touch me,” as once again he essays to clasp her 
hand ; “just now there is murder in my heart. 
Neety, Neaty'! hush | your prayers for pity hurt 
me,” 


But I contioue to implore and weep for her, 
until he says, fcily,— 

“You are wasting your eloquence, Miss Elliot. 
T am sorry to refueea iady’s request, bat in 
oo case, to grant it would be to ruia my own 
ife,” 


Thev, at M'goon’s second bidding I rise, 


knowing uothiog will move that selfish heart to 
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"Te this true, Nesty?” he asks, and his 
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loathe. Do you suppose I will keep silence }"” 
woh va ; oe deter’ be: define 
cruall m ; 

most bitterly, He not meet Mignon’e eyes, 
be who loves her so. well, and has been always 
so proud of her, Bab he fears for 


“<_ 
- 


been Ker home through all her married life, 
would kill her,” . 

I pause then, and Mignoa’s moans alone break 
the sudden silence. Bub presently Jack says, in 
a slow, hard tone,— 


“You plead well for your father. Could you 


pais ioe used your eloquence for ms and for 
ert” nee 


“Oht I prayed for you both! entreated, Im- 
plored | but yalnly; ob! most vainly. Ob) 


Jack 1” aa those terrible moans fell upon my 


ear, and seemed to break my véry heart; 

te kindly to her ; her gr’ef is greater than 
ours 1” 

Hie abguish makes him un 


“ How can I tell,” he ab you are not 
all in the plot ¥ How do I know she fs not play- 
ing s part? ‘Graham Chester may have been a 
possibility, I was a certainty. How should I tell 
if I were Gectalved of trae his entire con- 
quesh was "0 tis a woman's way to 
prefer’ riches and rank to love and a moderate 


com 


woy to forge herself for ot 

veld Seats of all; to sacrifice 
wish, aud her life 
she owes duty and affection ; for cog need 


‘your’ ecorn, ‘all 
me! ‘Yet; how should you 
— I amepolli 


app’ 

fag hiars “oh, love! Oh, dear! Will you not 
touch me, or speakto me! © Will you refuce ever! 
tolook at me? Has all your love turned to 
hate? Oh! I could have borne much more at 
your handaend! yet neither have looked or 
spoken my e241 

en ml a “will you 


“ You -tempt me: too cruelly! Oh! if you 
love mey-help:me to do my daty |” 

-"* Your duty is to me!’ 

“Ob! what shall I say ? How make yorunder- 
stand what motives orge me onto this deed ! 
Can I see my father and my little -belpless 
brothers homeless? Oan I bear to think my 
mother’s death lies at-my door? Oh! how hard 


"No, no!” Tory, apn Ay is a woman's, 





should be so sorely tried |” 

At the avgulsh in her volce Jack's heart is 
moved towards her, wi 

T can’t tell,” he says, brokenly, “if I have 
spoken unjustifiably. I thiok Iam mad. It ma 
be you are a wronged and suffering woman, or it 
may be I am your dupe, your fool ; bub even if 
you are deceiving me I love you, and shall love 
you always. I will try to forgive you, that you 
have so utterly wrecked my life; in time I may 
even learn to wish you happiness, but now I feel 
it best to go, to say good-bye whilst I have some 
remnant of manhood and self-control left me,”’ 

He does not offer bis hand, or seek to caress 
her, but moves slowly and heavily towards the 
door, whilst Mignon watches him like a creature 
fascinated. Su she cries to him in a terrible 
voice to stop, and running towards him, throwing 
her arms about him, sobs out, — 

“Net so; oh!'not so, Jack! Will you go 
without one kiss, without one good-bye? 1% is 
too, too cruel ! Icannotbear it; I cannes parbd 
with you so!” ~' 

And then he catches her to him, and, like one 

mad; kieses' and caresses her, whilst she 
in low-and bitter accents the terrible 
sorrow that bas fallen upon them. 

I dare not look at her; my heart is well-nigh 
breaking with the weight of their woe, I fling 
myself-upon the couch and cry quietly ; and when 
at last I dare to lift my eyes I see my sister stand- 
— just ae he has left her. 

he seems at first incapable of understanding 
her own desolation, but when I speak her name 
the memory of alk that is gone rushes back upon 
her, and with a.balf-suppreesed shriek she flings 
herself down beside me, and, hiding her face in 
my skirts, cries,— . 

“ Oh ! my heart! gone, and for ever !”’ 

Day after Cay pases, and finds Mignon un- 
visited by joy: .\ Towards evening I notice her 
wistful eyes turn always towards the door, as 
if, expecting to see the lover who never comes 
a genes 7: daapaagebaterd keenly felt by us 


She never complaing, never reproaches father 
by word erdeok. Quietly, apathetically, she goes 
about the house, neglecting none of her old duties, 
rather addipg to them. 

The news of the rupture between herself and 
Jack and her. betrothal to the Squire ds bruited 
through the village, and when she walks oui she 
is the cynosure of all condemning or envious 

es ;, but I think she neither notices nor knows 
this ; she carries herself with such a weary pride, 
such supreme indifference. 

Graham Chester comes and goes at hi« own 
will; but to all bis weoing she turns a deaf ear, 
and will scarcely allow him even to kiss her hand. 
Yet, though she often wounds him, he is very 


:| cheerful, very hopeful, eo much so that one day 


ee a pga ap {mpurterbably good-natured 
Tehouw 


6 him less. Taere are times when 

I feel I could strike him down in the midst of 

his smiling, auch strength comes to me, suck 
te. 


The preparations for the wedding—which Is to 
be ona grand ecale--go on, but Mignon will have 
nothing to, say Frapediog arrangements ; she 
leaves all those to Chester, who certainly is very 
generous on this occasion. ‘ 

Oaly'one request she utterly refuses to comply 
- He - eet give a a cheque for 

purpore o ing o suitable trousseau, 
but she had answered cold!y,— 

“ F will accépt no gift from you until I am your 
—yourt wife, Yaum'merely a farnier’s daughter, 
and I will come to you"ina manner befitting my 
low estate,” © 

At last the very day: Is fixed for the wedding, 
I¢ seems pieco’of refined cruelty that Grabam 
Chester should {nsietb upon the Fourteenth of 
February, and hearing bisdeciaion Mignon laughs 
oud shrilly,— 

* You have chosen well,” she says, ironically. 
“Tt is the day on which each bird chooses his 
mate ;.the day: devoted to happy loves and 
lovers,” r 

Christmas ie a .wretched time with us; there 
is a miserable farce of gaicty with which we each 





{a our attempts. Alter this the days, although 


leaden, pass all too quickly, and the growin 
horror our derling’s eyes makes our hhenete 


We never speak of Jack, although he is ever 
present in our thoughts and our prayers. He 


avoids Brooklands as though it were plegue- 


atricken, 

So at last the Fourteenth comes, and my sister, 
standing before the viilage altar, vows to love, 
honour, and obey the man who has been to her, 
“more pitiless thandeath,” 

The local papers describe ths ceremony as im- 
pressive and beautiful, launch into fulsome praise, 
of the bride’s loveliness, and give a long lish of 
the distingukhed persons present; the many 
megovificent gifts, and all the pomp which goes 
to make up a wedding “ in bigh life.” 

Isball never know howI bear myself during 
the breakfast, or what words I say to my dear as 
I wish her good-bye as Graham hurries her away 
to the carrisge. But when they are gone I steal 
away from the throng of noisy guests preparing 
to depart, and hurrying homewards reach the 

arden at last, where, flinging myself on a seat, 
burst into bitter and uncoutrollable sobr. 

“Oh ! my Carling, my darling!” We we 
now so powérless to help her, she wil! soon be ro 


far away, and if he shou!d ill-treat her, there will. 


be none to give her comfort or consolation, 

I start up suddenly, hearing a rustling in the 
hedge, and then I seen white face, with wild 
eyes close to my own, and Jack's voice, changed 
beyond all recognition, ssys,— 

“So itis all over. I went to church, to hear 
her take her vow. I thovghb at the very last 
her beart would fall her, Ob, Héaven | Ob, 
Heaven ! she was so cruelly brave |” 

* Sack! Jack!” I cry, weepivg, “ If I could 
comfort you I would, but I want comfort so scre- 
ly myself, My heart is broksn.” 

“ Comfort |” he anawers, fiercely, ‘There is 
none for me, nor any hope in a time to come.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Ix March T recsive a letter from Migvon, tay- 
ing she has reburned to Kogland, and 13 staying 
at Graham Chester's town house; she adds, too, 
she has implored hfm to bring her to Brooklands, 
bit that he steadily refuses to do so, alleging as 
his reason that he wishes her to ehare the p!ea- 
sures of a season in town, Bat he has given her 
permisaion to Invite me to the house fora few 
weeks. 

At first I decide nob to go, but rememberirg 
my darling’s lonejiness and how passionately she 
must yearn for the sight of one familiar face, I 
strifle my resendbment against Graham Chester 
sufficiently to write a letter of acceptance. Then 
mother and I set to work ab my scanty wardrobe, 
trimming this drees, turning that; and mother 
gives me a pieces of fine old lace, which had 
formed a part of her wedding dress, with which 
to brighten my black silk, for evening wear. 

I weached London late fn the afternoop, and 
alighting on the platform at South Kensirgton 
am accosted by a pompous footman, who sek», 
in accents of ecarcely veiled eurpriee, if lam Miss 
E:Mot. I fancy he regards my quiet, inexpensive 
attire with mild pity, ond the fact that I had 
travelled third-class has evidently staggered 
hin, 

I tremble to think what he will say or how he 
will look when he sees my one modest trunk ; bub 
by the time it has been hurled apon the p'atform 
by anirate porter (whose anger, however is ap- 
peaced by a judicious tip) he has recovered bia 
equanimity, and proceeds to’ hand me into the 
carriage with an air of elaborate condescension. 

After a short drive we reach my sister’s home, 
It is one of a row of great grey bulldings, and 
has an air of luxury altogether new to me, and I 
wonder how Mignon will look in the midst of so 
much grandeur. The hall ie brilliantly lighted, 
and there are rare pictures, dainty statues and 
ornaments vicible every where. 

I feel burt and neg’ected when no Mignon ap- 
pears to welcome me, but a maid-servant appears, 
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and saying Mrs, Chester waits me in her boudolr, 
leads me up the thickly-carpeted stairs. I confess 
to a feeling of timidity as my eyes take in every 
detail of the wealth about me, and I wish myself 
back again at the quiet farm—rather a host of 
duties than this overwhelming sense of inferiority 
aad insignificance, 

And as I think thus the maid pauses at a half- 
open door, and tapping, is biddew to enter. The 
voice is Miguon's, but changed and listless ; and 
as the maid ushers mein, I see my efater, cha 
too, standing in an alcove, surrounded by silken 
hanglogs. She herself looks like a picture framed 
fn crimson and cream, and a great pang rends my 
heart as I look on her, and wonder ely if all 
thle wealth and splendour has changed her nature 
too, and killed the love she bore me, 

She advances to meet me, her dress rustling as 
she moves, the jewels about her snowy throat 
and arms gleaming like little flames; she gives 
me an icy cold hand. 

** My dear Ernestine, it was good of you to 
come so soon,” and then simply touches my cheek 
with her lips, and before I have from 
my bewilderment and pain, she turns to the 
maid, ‘* Miss E\lfot will not require your ser- 
vices to-night, Babette ; she will not dress.” 

Then we are alone once more, and all in a mo- 
ment my darling’s manner alters ; she flings her 
arms about mo, and begins to kiss my lips, my 
hair, my hands, crying all the while In a low and 
piteous way, entreating me never to leave her, 
asking news of all the dear ones, catching me to 
her bosom as a mother does some dear and 
long-absent child. 

When we have grown calmer, and she has 
dashed away her tears, I ask for news of herself 
end her doings, but she ssys, ewiftly,— 

* Not to-night, Nesty, my darling, Mr, Chester 
fs ap his club, so let us forget that he ever ex- 

, and be happy together.” 

Of course I can do nothing but obey ; we go 
down together, and during dinner Mignon fs the 
courteous, Mayfair hostess; but when the ser- 
vants have gone out, and we ait over the dessert, 
she ie once again my Mignon, the darling and 
pride of our hearts. Of her own will, as the 
evening wears by, and we weary of music, 
she speaks of her new life and the relations 
between herself and ber hueband. 

"T have tried," she says, in a low, hard voice, 
** Heaven knows I have tried to love my hus- 
band, and to find pleasure in the life he makes 
ene lead; but it is all in vain, My heart Is 
with my dear ones, and as each hour passes I 
imagine jast what you and mother are doing, 
until, deepite the self-control Iam learning, Iam 
fain tocry out with my pain. Does he treat me 
kindly? Weli,I suppose most people would say 
he does, but Is it kindness to keep me from those 
£ love, to drag me from place to place until I 
am tired of all amusements, sick of what folks 
eo falsely call pleasure } 

**T muaté move and act as a polite machine ; « 
laugh too load provokes his anger, a retort too 
personal brings a frown to his brow, and is voted 
vulgar. I muet hold my peace as to my friends 
and the dear old home; I must pase here, 
among these new associates and acquaintances, 
as the daughter of a country gentleman ; the 
child of a working farmer as Graham Chester's 

ife would be an anomaly. True, he shower# 
his o upon me—ailke and jewels, and furs. 

“] have my own carriage, my own particular 
servants, and I wish 1 were one of the latter. 
Oh ! how little they guess, those who sea nothing 
bat my outer life, that I am eating out my heart 
in my anguish and terrible sense of desolation. 
Nesty, oh, my elater ; I would gladly give up all 
you see, all the wealth and state eo many prize, 
to be once more the hard-working, shabbily- 
dreased country girl, whose greatest disetpation 
was 8 picnic, or & visit to a menagerie. How 
happy we were in the old daya! Oh! my dear, 
my dear, how happy we were |” 

* Darling,” I eay, trembling under the {nfia- 
ence of her despair and on, “ia it well to 
think of the past? Will it help you now to in- 
duige in memories of it, and to contrast it with 
the present §"” 

“What a blewed thing it would be If one 





<i out all recollection of past fiys and 
3 ! ” 

“ Perhaps would find {b otherwise. Re- 
member the nted Man in one of Dickens's 
a ton — 3 _ all the pest, and 
yet only it was more 
Wretched whan evr he had ben before No, bo 
my ra pray er prin 
round the picture in the ‘Lord, keep my 
memory green.” 

She stirs uneasily in my arms, and then, as a 
step sounds on the stairs, sudd alips from 
my embrace, and seats herself at a ce from 
me, calm and cold again: most beautifal, most 


ly composed, 

“Tt is Mr. Chester,” she says, in a half 
whisper, and in another moment he is with 
us, 

Advancing to me, he extends the tips of his 
fingers with an air of condescension that makes 
my hands tingle to strike him. 

* You are very welcome, Ernestine,” he says 
fo his Sir Charles Grandison way. “I trust your 
visit may be a pleasant one,” 

Then he stoops over Mignon, and kisses her 
brow ; I, watching, see the faintest flash of re- 
sentment in her eyes, the least ble flicker 
of colourin her pale face ; but as he seats him- 
self opposite her, she asks, with a langufd air, 
how he has spent his time, if the debate at the 
club had been a brilliant one ; and acarcely walt- 
ing any reply turns to me, with the same aristo- 
cratic indifference of manner. 

Iam bound to confess that my visit is made 
very pleasant forme. Iam taken to the opera, 
the theatre, every place of amusement {s open 
to me, Lonce had the honour of dancing at o 
titled lady’s ball, and I sit out many a 
dinner. Peopie make much of me for Mignon’s 
aake, but the happiest hours are those I steal 


He is not allowed to visit me, alth 
herself pleads with Mr. Chester oan tie do. 
cision, Hisanewer brings an angry flush 
face, and makes me long to leave the shel 
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his roof at once; it is only my love for Mignon 
that restrains me. 

"My dear Mignon,” he says, coldly, ‘'I have 
married you and not your ly, or the con- 
nections they may form. I am to en- 
tertain Ernestine, because her manners and 
a are those of a lady; but, once for 

I must decline to receive her lover, or any 


other member of your family. I 
discredit upon my name |” 

The hot blood mounts to Mignon’s face, 
he If,” she myn hy your yyy 

tes were as , a8 true, as 
parents, the world would be a bappier 
am not ashamed of my origin. One 
shock all my Mayfair acquaintances gi 
racy description of my former mode of 
life;” then she laughs bitterly. “ Cannot 
eee thelr terrified looke, Nesty, and hear 
sneering speeches, when, after bowing and 
stalling with : assumed cordiality, they have left 


me to myself, 

“TI dislike this levity, Mignon; ft fs un- 
becoming,” says Mr. Chi “totally at 
variance 
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eater ; 
with the position you now occupy. 

"I am sorry if I displease you ; but kindly re- 
member I was not to the manner born,” she 
answers with passionate scorn, then Muking her 
hand In my arm she draws me oud of the room. 

Ab last my visit ends, and with tears and kisses 
we part: Mignon to go back to her gay life, I to 
my duties. She had entreated that she might be 
allowed to return to Brooklands with me, but 
Mr. Chester had answered,— 

"No; the season is not yet ended, and I do 
not choose my wife should hide herself at a farm- 
houee, or spend her days in menial occupations 
amongst halt-educated people.” 

And Mignon had submitted to his decision 
with what grace she could. 

So I return alone to Brooklands, laden with 
gifte from Mignon, There are dainty dresses, 
costly laces, and furs for myself; toys and 
money for the young ones; for father a pair 
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story first. She came to me a 
an hour ago, half mad with the pain and shame 
she has endured, It appears things have gone 
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her reason, 

Mother holds her close to her bosom, sobbing 
over her, and kissing her wildly. Poor father 
groans out a prayer for his forgiveness for all the 


misery she has suffered for bis sake. Bat she 
coos cele cantons as tea aaa 


eyes wander slowly from face to face, until 
reat upon Jack's; then 
faint flush steala into her cheeks, She 
towards him with outstretched hands, 
am glad to see the tears have risen to her 

Jack!" she whiepers, “ Jack!” 

He takes her hand in his, 

“What is it, Mignon?” and I know 
voice what fierce self-control he is exercising. 

“You have saved my good name. Oh, Heaven 
bless you! Heaven bless you! Jack, I think 
IT have been mad; I must have bean mad to ach 
asI did. Don’t look ab me, your eyes shame 
me-—don’t speak to me,” and then her face 
droops upon his hands, and she begins to sob 
wildly. 

He trembles like a child, and turns to me. 

“Take her away, Nesty, take her away,” he 
says, hoarsely; “there are iimits to my endarance. 
I cannot bear this.” Y 

So we lead her up to my rooni, and ley her 
upon the bed; all night mother and I 
watch by her, for she soon falls into » heavy 
slumaber. 

And in the morsiug Graham Chester appears, . 
as we had feared he would. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Or course we can do nothing for our darling. 
Graham Chester is her hus! and, and the law is 
on his side, True, it might be possible to obtain 
o judicial separation ; but then, as M’gaon says, 
Ae — would kill her. 

She 


paid by Mr, Chester to keep her own counsel. 
Perhaps he thinks ib wiser to take her to fresh 
places and scenes; however, that may be, he 
carries ber off to France, and we hear from her 
only ab intervals, and her letters tell us sca:cely 
anything about her mode of life. 

So the time wears on until nearly the close of 
August ; and one day, whilet father is out In the 
elds with the respers, a telegram comes to him 
from Toulon, Molly has gone to carry the men 
thelr ‘"lowance,” as they elegantly term the ale 
and food they receive each noon during harvest- 
ing ; 80 I elect to carry the missive to father. I 
find him amongst the men, giving them 
® few words of well-deserved praive. At the 
sound of my voice he turned surpisedly. 

‘*Why, Nesty, what hae brought you out in 
such & sun as this!” he arks; then, catch- 
ing sight of the orange envelope, he grows 

‘*Mignop,” he ories, and tearing open the 
envelope, hurriedly reads the few words :— 
“ Come to me at once, Mr. Chester is down with 
cholera.” 

Slowly the colour comes back to his face. 

“ Thank Heaven, it ie not my child,” and turns 
back with me to the house. 

There Is little time for preparations, and yet 
dear mother has packed a few things together, 
whilst father has been dressing, and stands wait- 
ing for him, equipped for the journey. 

“*T must go with you, Frank,” she says ; ‘‘ my 
child will need me.” 

He makes no demur; perhaps he is glad to 
have other society than his own; so they kis 
Roy and me (the young ones are at school, and 
so must dispenre with a farewell), and hurry 
away to the etation to catch the Dover train. 

The house seems very big and lonely when 
they are gone, and the thought of Mignon alone 
and in trouble adds to my sense of loneliness 
and fear ; but I try to fill the hours with work, 
and eee place to the best of my 
ability, the second day after their departure 
we receive a mesage to this effect, “ Arrived 
here safely ; too late to see Mr. Chester. He is 
to be buried ab once, . Expect us home on 


Friday.” 

Only two days to prepare for Mignon’s coming ! 
How shall we greet her? How will she look, and 
speak, and move? My first thought is that now 
the Is free for Jack to woo again ; my eecond ope 
of remorse, that I could even for awhile ignore 
Graham Chester’s untimely fate He had been 
hard and cruel in many things, be had made our 
darling moat miserable, and yet in his own way 
he had loved her passing well, and 1 could not 
doubt thab Mignon’s tender heart would be 
wrung with grief for him. She would remember 
the man’s ge , and how he had 
stiiven to please her g to his lights. ° 


(Continued on page 545.) 
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Ar the birth of a Japanese baby a tree is 
planted, which must remain untouched until the 
marriage day of the child. Then the tree is 
cut down, and a skilled cabinet maker trans- 
forms the wood into furniture, which is con- 
sidered by the young couple as the most beau- 
Uful of all ornaments of the house. 








THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


Ma. Montacu was in s bed temper, and un- 
usually curious, aud he kept Mary for fully half 
an hour, “ roasting” her, as ib were, over a slow 
fire of questions—awkward questions. 
“What was that young woman coming here 
for #0 8 ? Any row at home?” 
“Why did she look eo scared—frightened out 
of her wits?" 
“Why was she to silent? She, who had 
usually euch a gifo of the gab?” 
‘. at-grade Wher was she going 
ome ” 


At length he went away, and Mary dashed 
upstairs and knocked gently at the door of ber 
own room. It was a email one—not nearly as 

rand as Mre. Clare’s, with a simple, white- 
raped iron bed, white curtains, and maple fur- 
niture, It had a good view of the cea, and got 
all the morning sun, and that was why Mary 
chose it, 

“Tm nearly out of my wits,” whispered 
Jalia, as she stealthily opened the door, “ When 
I came up I put baby in the bed and undressed, 
and then I must have fainted from the worry 
and fatigue, for the next thing I remember was 
your temporary housekeeper lifting me on to the 
sofa, I made an excuse about the heat and 
being over-tired, and she had no suspicion, for 
she did not see the child. Oh, how shall we 
manage about it?" 

‘«We muat hide it somehow, I've told Carter, 
that’ my maid, you know, that you are nob 
well ; that she is nob to disturb you, and that I 
will wait on you myself, You and I can sleep 
together—though it will be a tight fit—or 1’l) 
sleep on the sofa.” é 

“And if the baby wakes in the night, and 
brings up the whole house, what is to be done }” 

“Oh! Heaven forbid! But if it does cry, we 
will put iv in my wardrobe. 11i make it a nice 
soft bed on some shawie and cloaks !” 

“ And emother it alive!” exclaimed Julia, in- 


sly. 

**Oh, no, there’s lots of ventilation, and a 
little thing like that does nob want much air ; 
but, please goodness, it will be quiet—the ward- 
robe will be our last resource | ” 

'* And—what other ideas have you besides the 
wardrobe ?’’ 

“TY shall bring you up your dinner, and then 
you shall go to 


om! Pathe, and I')] tell you my plans— 
in good 


“Tell me now!” said Julis, imperiously, 
“ Don't keep me on tenter hooks !” 

“ Well, I’ve not quite decided, but one thing 
is certain. I can’t keep the baby in the house, 
I have an idea, though |” 

* Let us have it at once |" 

**The mau who does up the garden has a wife 
and emall family. I’ve passed his cottege often. 
It’s about two miles out of Folkestone. They 
might take it for » while, perhaps, and we could 
drive over there and see them the first.thing in 
the morning, or why nob leave it with the 
woman at your lodgings }” 

“She and J have quarrelled. I sent my box 
tothe station before I came here to-day. She is 
a horrid low termagant !” 

“ What name did she know you by?” 

“My own—Mre. Cam I geb all my 
letters at the Post-office, myself called for them. 
Latterly she suspects me, and says, to quote her 
horrible language, ‘ that Iam not all right, and 
she won’t have me in her respectab’e house !’” 

“ And eo you have no resource bub me!” re- 


turned Mary, in . 
“None whatever! And I depend on you!” 
replied Julis, who always made a point of 


shuffling off her troubles on anyone else’s 
shoulders, and who took Mary's assistance as a 
matter of course, and who really was much the 
most unconcerned of the party. 

She had got into a scrape, and it was Mary’s 
business to see her ¢ b it, and that was the 
whole matter in a nu Her coolness ex- 





asperated her companion, who said,— 





“And supposing I refuse to mix myself up 
in your affairs, and leave you to your own 
devices 1” 

"Oh, you won't do that! You are my 
friend! More than that, you are my cousin. 
You must not forget that, and blood is thicker 
than water |” 

**So they say; bub baving no relatives to 
speak of, I don’t know. However, Ju, I wil, do 
what I can for you. I'll go down now ‘and 
think it all over carefally, and presently I'l 
bring you up your dinner. You might put on 
my tea gowns, and I'll put a match to the 

“You have not forgotten your old trade, 
ard ¥” said Julia, removing ber bonnet and 
cloak. 

To this her hostess made no reply, but having 
lit the fire, placed a chair near it, flung a tes- 

across it, said,— 

“No use in lending you slippers—mine would 
not keep on you!” left the room. 

Luckily there was no occasion to immure the 
infant in the wardrobe. It did wake and cry 
once, but not loudly enough to warrant any ex- 
treme meast res, 

Mary’s plan was as follows :— 

Early in the morning Julia was to elip out of 
the house and go down toa private hotel, and 
have her breakfast and walt for Mury, who would 
call for her alone in the pony-carrisge, drive her 
out to the gardener’s cottage, where she could 
make arrangements at her own discretion, Mary 
providing the needful money, and then she would 
be driven to the train. 

This seemed a very feasible ides, and in the 
beginning all went well. 

Julia, wrapped up in her cloak, departed about 
eight o’clock in the mornirg (of course, carrylog 
the baby) and two hours atterwards Mary rattled 
up to the Fortescue Arms, and asked the waiter 
to send a man to stand at the ponies’ heads, 
whilst the went inside and epoke to a friend, 

She alighted, aud was promptly shown into s 
sitting-room, and asked for Mra, Campell, but 
ia her stead the landlady appeared, carrying the 
baby ! To Mary's foquiry and gesture of surp: s9, 
she said, — 

“The lady c.uld not wait, She ssid she 
was bound to go by the wine o'clock ¢xprese, 
and that you would call for the child, Mise 
Da vall.” 

_ There was a look in the landlady’s eyes thab 
made Mis: Darvall’s face blez*, and she said very 
quickly,— 

**T am surpriced, indeed, that Mrs. Campbel? 
left her baby like this among strangers! ” 

“Oh! She ssid as how she had every de- 
pendence on you, m’ss, and you would cail for !b 
sure and certain |” 

“Say nothiog about it, p'ease! And just lend 
me an old shaw! to wrap it up in, and i'l) take 
it awayat once. Whatam I to give you for your 
trouble }” 

“No trouble at all, ma'am, It’s a pleasure!” 

So it would be to have this fine story to retail 

to the whole town, anent Miss Darva!)] the 
heiress. 
“Then take this!” placing a ten-pound note 
in her band, “and say nothing. I know what you 
think !"’ her face burning as she spoke; ‘bub 
you are .wrong. If I treated Mrs, Camptell 
rightly I should go away and leave the child 
here, and let her provide for ip as Lest she 
could !’’ 

There was a flash io her eyes as che spoke, and 
® ring in her voice that somewhat staggered her 
hearer’s suspicions, and sbe carefully wrapped 
up the child and herself, and carried it ont, 
placed it in M’ss Darvall’s lap as she took up the 
reins, whispered,— 

** ]':l not say @ word, miss, to man or mortal.” 

Miss Darvall gave her a little quick nod, and 
drove rapidly away. Her heart was hot within 

. She was very, very angry with Julia, who 
had simply used her as a cat’s-paw, and sdemed 
to intend to eacrifice her reputation and save 
herself from an uvpleasant reckoning at home. 

That interview with Mrs. Brown ab the hofel 
was very bad, but a worse awsited her. She 
really did nob know how she was to face Mra, 
Scott with a made-up story, 
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The ponies were fast, and indeed M’ss Dar- 
vall could not hold them in properly, driving 
as she was with a living bundie in her lap— 
® bundle that was bic ming exceedingly rest- \ 
leas, 

At last they reached their destina’ion; a 
neat white- washed cottage covered with creepers, 
with a garden in front a few yards back from the 
public road, 

Mrs. Scott took her hands out of the washtub, 
dried them and gave her cap a twitch, and, 
hurried out to the gate where she heard the 
ponies stop, 

Miss Darvall’s visits were remarkable events, 
and she never came empty-handed—remember- 
jog her own poverty—a dozsn yards of flannel, a 
sovereigu to buy boots, a parcel of good tea, a 
dozen pote of j1m—a flitch of bacon were among 
hor gifts! Woat had she brought to-day } 

Mrs, Scott could not believe her eyes—no, nor 
her own ears, when the young lady, with a 
cather white face, whispered in her ear,— 

** A baby 1” 

* Here, take it, Mra. Scott,” she added, “ send 
one of your boys to mind the ponies, and I'll 
come in and talk to you,” 

Seated in Mrs. Scott's parlour she told her 
errand, 

“This child—a boy she believed, and a few 
weeks old—-was the con of a friend of hers, who 
was secretly married, and who wanted to put it 
quietly out to nurse un il she could rejoin her 
husband, who was in Australia.” 

* And she left it to you to do for her, miss? 
And—and then, I think she was no friend of 
yours |” dandling the baby angrily as she spoke. 
“Tb was very ill-done of her. She might have 
ab least given the business to a married lady |” 

At this speech Miss Darvall became unac- 
countably red, and then aaid,— 

“She has certainly not—nobt treated me well, 
Mra, Scott! I only suggested your taking the 
child ag I knew of no one else, and I was to have 
driven her here to settle matters with you your- 
aelf ; and when I went to the hotel just now she 
was gone, and had left {t to me to arrange about 
the baby. I had a great mind to leave it where 
{ found it—only, having been, as everyone has 
heard, a deserted child myself, I pitied the little 
creature, aud brought it here to you—as you 
ece!” 

* And what am I to do with it, miss? ” 

* Keep it and rear it as one of your own—or, 
if that is out of the question, tell me of some 
hind, honest woman who would take it! You 
= as well as E do that it cannot stay with 
me{” 

‘' Weill, miss, anyone but o born fool could see 
that! Aud I must say your friend has played 
you a really wicked trick, I've four of my own, 
as you kaow ; but the oldest girl is handy. I 
suppose the child will have to get the bottle, and 
good cow's milk '” 

“ OF course; and itis hungry enough now, to 
judge by ite screams! Can't you give it some- 
thiog to keep it quiet *” 

“ Weil, shall I keep it, miss, to oblige you!” 

“Do, Mrs, Scott. It won't be with you for 
more than & year, and it will be made worth 
your while!” 

"Aad who Is to pay for it?” inquired the 
woman, bluntly. 

**T am, of course,” reeponded the young lady, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ You may look to me for every- 
thing |” charmed to get rid of it at any price, 

“ Then shall we say one pound a week, miss 1” 

* Yes—yea,” 

* Paid fn advance—monthly }” 

* Certainly.” 

Ns my you purvides the clothes and doctor’s 
fees }” 

**}'ll provide everything |” she answered, em- 
phatically. 

Now Mrs. Scott’s fire) suspicions were con- 
firmed. A young lady brings a baby, and tells 
& lame story, with a very red face—no mother 
vielble—and undertakes to pay for the child's 
keop in the most liberal manner out of her own 
pocket! What was a reasonable person to 
think ? 

Mrs. Scott knew very well what she thought ; 





but Miss Daryall was a kind, liberal mistress, and 


ehe would keep her tongue quiet, and her 
thoughts to herself. Who would have theught 
it? and Miss Darvall was such a beautiful, 
proud-lookirg young lady 
& pity—a sad, sad pity 1” 

Litile did her visitor gueae the ideas that were 
passing through her mind. She attributed her 
gravity to this unexpected addition of her family 
circle, and a study of waysand meens. 

‘'You will tell your husband, and no one 
eles, You can say that the lady lives near 
Caversham,” 

“ Yea, miss, And you will beout to sea the 
child pretty often, of course,” rejvined Mra, Scott, 
rather significantly, 

“ There is no of course about ib;Mrs, Scott,” 
very sharply; ‘'Iil come sometimes, end you 
will keep the matter quiet. Don’s let Scott 
talk about it, and keep my aame entirely out of 
the affair,” getting into her carriage as ahe 


spoke, 

“ Would you not like to kiss him before you 
go, moles ¢” 

“ Certainly not, I can't bear young babies. 
Much rather kiss a puppy or a kitten. Let it 
have the best of everything, you know, and I'll 
pay ; that’s all I can do.” 

** Stay, rales! What is itename!” 

“Name! I really don’t think it has becn 
christened ; but I'll find out and let you know |” 
So saying, with a wave of ber whip, the boy 
stood away froin the poales’ beads, who, deligho- 
ed to turn homewards, dashed off ab the top. of 
their speed. - 

** She-does not know its name!” muttered 
Mrs, Scott, as she walked back to the cottage ; 
‘and if she does not know, who would and its 
mother come: from near Caversham— aud so does 
she! And she don’t like young bables, No, I 
daresay not! She brings one here, and paye for 
ite keep, and I’m to keep her name oud of the 
business! Well, l’ll never pub faith in a nice, 
quist-spoken young lady again—nsver! How- 
ever, iv’s an ill wiud blows mobody good, That 
child will be a clear thirty pounds a year in our 
pocket, and may be more, and Pully can look 
after him ; it will be just training for her, and a 
five opportunity.” 

* Whose is the baby, mother ?” Inquired Poily, 
as she hushed it about in herarms, "Is it to 
atay here t” 

" Te's to stay here! Asto whose it Is, ft'sa 
lady’s, and you ask no questions, and you'll hear 
no lies !” 

a * * * 

Tae letter that Mary despatched to her friend, 
the day after that friend had so meanly decamp- 
ed, conveyed a very strong piece of her mind, 
and a threat to have noth ng toaay to her In any 
way for the future, and a stern showing up of 
Miss Jalia’s deceit, selfishness, and meanness, 

This letter brought by return of post a very 
humble epistle from the culprit. Writing was 
easy. She heaped reproaches on her own head, 
and called herself bad names, all over two sheets, 
and she mentally lafd hereelf in the dust beneath 
her cousin’s feet. All this wasno trouble to her, 
and Mary knew fb. She knew perfectly well 
that, in some ways, Julia was much to> clever for 
her, and that she was her cat’s-paw ; and that if 
there was any “‘row” about her infant, ab Mra, 
Scott’s, it was Mary, and not Jalla Darvall, who 
would have to pull the chestnuts oud of the 
fire ! 

Mrs. Clare's holidays lengthened themeelves 
out to a whole month, aud her young charge 
waa by no means deeply afilicted at her absence ; 
it gave her smple time to realizs her position, 
and to p16 all the affairs of little “John "—that 
was the child's name—on a secure aud secret 
footiog—so she thought, poor deluded mortal ! 
But Mrs. Clare had not been twenty-four hours 
in her house before, in vulgar parlance, “she 
smelt a rat!” 

“And so you had Julia Darvall here for a 
night !” she said, as they st ab luach, the day 
after her arrival, 

* Yee,” 

“* What brought her here?” 

** The train, I believe.” 

“ How absurd you are, Marie! I mean, what 
was her object in paying such a flying visit !” 


Dear, dear, it was | 





* She came to see me.” 

: Aid dear?” helping herself to a glass of 

oc . 

** Oo business,” 

Naturally Mrs, Clare would have liked to havs 
sald, ‘ What business?” but there were lengths 
to which even she dared not go! Soshe finished 
her chicken and cutlet and tossed off her glass of 
hock in silence, but all the time there was a 
world of speculation in her eyes as they watched 
her companion’s. 

By judicious questioning as to that young 
lady's recent movements, she diecovered various 
curious facts. She held private talks with 
Mrs. Scott, and she gave Mrs, Scott money—as 
much as a five-pound note at a time—for Carter, 
coming suddenly {nto her boudoir, had seen her 
in the very act of handing a five pound note to 
Mrs. Scott, and she wassaying,— -~ 

“ He will want a pelisse of some sort |” 

What did thie meant Besides this, Mre. 
Clare was out driving Jarek ge ward tas a 
noon, and as they past t's 
gate, a girl, or woman, had rushed out and heli 
aloft a baby in a red pelisse, In & style that was 
so significant, that the next afternoon Mrs, 
Clare, having told her charge that she was 

g to a prayer meeting, considered it her 
duty to drive out in a fly to Mra. Scott's abode, 
and to pass her under the harrow of a searching 
examination. 

At firat Mra, Scott was stiff and silent, but 
afterwards she relaxed and gave in inch by 
inch, What match was she for a woman of 
Mrs. Clare's experience !—a woman who for 
the last twenty-five years had fought the battles 
of life in a marvellous manner with tongue and 
wits, 

Findivg Mrs. Scott sour and impenetrable, 
she drew a well-tried weapon. She burst into 
tears | ; 

" Mrs. Scott,” she said, "I leave It to your 
own heart, and I'll do no more, Supposing an 
orphan was left ia your charge, and you were 
responsible for her—not ovly to her friends, but 

our own conscience} Supposing she had been 
badly brought up, and was the possessor of 
thousanda she did not a i oo with } 
Supposing she was of a naturally eecres- 
nn patioes and that you knew she had somo 
secret that she kept from you, that [t was your 
duty to discover—only for her sake, mind you ! 
only to keep her and shield her—don't you 
think it would be the duty of another woman— 
a mother herself—to help her }” 

Bab Mca, Scott still -held out, and her crafty 
visitor, stil eobbing into her bandkerchief, 
gaid,— 

“(Of course, if you think i wrong to tell 
me you are quite right, only, theo I shall have 
to dco something very unpleasant, that I hate 
having recourse to! Ip her best interests I 
must place the matter in the bands of the 
police. I shall have mo other resource bat » 
detective,” 

Mra. Scott turned quite pale and said,— 

*' What is it you want to know, ma'am #”. 

‘<T want to know all about that baby?” ehe 
rejoined, with another burst of tears. 

* Will you promise it goes no further, om your 
bonour as a lady, and speaking, as you say, only 
in her interests ?” uM 

“Vil promise, of course, _ Now, do ‘speak. 
Whose is it, dear Mrs, ra , 

* Well, I've nothing to go on.” 

“But even so, Who brought i¢ here to 

ou?” é 
: “ Miss Darvall herself.” 
“ Who paya for it!” = « 
rei Darvall.” 
** How, and when!” 
‘* Mostly by hand, I go and fetch the 


mee . 
“ What is it called 1” a es 

*§ John,” 

*' Of course, after her adopted father, Jobo 
Meadows | What did shetell you?! What was 
the story} for, of course, she never acknow- 
ledged that it was her own; thab would be the © 
last thirg she would do |” 

‘* She eaid that it had been left for her at the 
hotel by a lady—a friend of hers—who was 
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privately married, and that she came from near 
Caversham.” 

"Oh, that’s where she comes from herself, 
Her place is down there!" 

“ Indeed, ma'am!. Sol've heard, ma’am |” 

“Yes; I'm afraid there is no doubt about this 
ead business. I se 4 wish there was. And ft 
eo happened that. I was away from home—I- 
mean from F for five weeks, I am 
heartbroken, Mra, Scott; lam,indeed!” © 

“ And, indeed, no wonder !. To think such a 


vesutiful young lady, that looks like princess, | 
herself. 


could ao f q she that used to hold, 
her head so hy 

“ And does still! How did she look when she 
brought you this miserable baby 1” : 

“Deeadfally ect up and very white; and 
afterwards I never saw anyone blush like her— 
never’ you could havs lit a candle at her: face!” 
" I don’t wonder |” 


* She fe very good to itia the way of money, 


though she’s not what you would call a fond |B 


mother, She never asks to nurséif§, or take it 
dn her arms,” ee i. 

“Very likely nob! She te. eoldblooded 
creature! Aad now, Mrs, Scott,” putting a 
sovereign in her hand, “ this 1s for yourself— 
remember that. I must be going now, and bear 
in mind, if you happen to meet me, that you 
have never seen me before, and that I have never 
+een here in my life, You have done your duty 
‘and you won't regret it, It now becomes my 
task to shield the unfortuuate girl from the con- 
eeqaences of her own folly,” saying which Mrs, 
are pulled down her veil, shook hands very 
warmly with Mrs. Scott, stepped into her hired 
fly, and droveaway.in great joy. 

Now she her grasp on Maty Darvall’s 
throat, figuratively speaking, Now she possessed 
her secret, and she was resolved that that secret 
should pay her well, She would hoard {t up for 
the present, and then put it out at a high rate of 
interest. 

Mra. Clare kept her diecovery to herself as a 
treasure, or as a stone fn her sling to be used 
when a crisis occurred. She was rather inclined 
to treat Mary scornfully and imperiously ; and 
Mary, not knowing that Mrs. Clare knew ail, and 
believed more—if auch were possible—was very 
«uch inclined to resist this treatment. - 

She was nob aware that her handsome chaperon 
pr ps understood her Interest in Mrs, 

cott, 

“ Such a respectable woman,” Mary declared, 
“and with quite a family of chiljren.” 

Oc why Mery had more than once paueed in 
x og Mrs, Szott’s cottage and called out to 

olly,— 

“Well, Polly! How are you all at home, and 
how is the baby?’ such brezen courage under 
her very nose almost petrified Mrs, Clare ! 

Winter gave place to spring, spring to summer 
and nothiog strange or out of the way occurred. 
It was now nearly two years since Mary Meadows 
bloomed out. into Miss Daneford, and she had 
made the most of those two years in every pos- 
sible way. . 

She could dance and drive and play teunis ; 
she could sing—she always could do that—-and 
accompany herself on the plano and guitar ; she 
understood the art of dress, the art of being 
agreeable, She was jwell read and well up on 
the topics of the day, and was nob only young, 
and rich and beautiful, bub accomplished and 
charming, and) had more than one suitor very 
aaxzious to propose for her—if she would let bim. 

She had declined half a dozen invites to Dane- 
ford; she hated the place, although it was her 
own, and she had never forgiven her cousin Julia 
—and declared to herself that she uever would, 

Her life consisted of tennis, teas, drives, a 
little boating, dancing and flirting, a good deel 
of reading, and a deal of a certain amount of 
— and a certain amount of large-handed 
charity, 


CHAPTER XXII, 


Now and then Mrs. Olare went over to Dover 
for shopping, visiting, and a little change, it being 
only six miles by rail from Folkestone ; and it 


pand passed 
saw 


was her whim on these occasions to go down the 
Admiralty pier, and watch, with hundreds of 
ce Ti haw a of the or ogee 
F) uently recognised 8, and waved to 
acquatatances from the upper portion of the pier, 
actually met then, by appointment, by epecial 
ern to the part where the passengers landed, 
to the train, Of course Mary never 
a face she met before; she had no 
ee ons She went from mere idle 
ty, and of cdtirne to keep her chaperon com- 
PTs 
jr Once, and only-<@@ee, she actually recognised 
someone, “A hs Ee 
«Ib was the timettlint: all the officers were 
home. overland. from Egypt, after the 
defeat of Owuman Digma ; and as Mra. Clare gazed 
‘down upon the crowd: of bronzed end climate- 










were all well mvfflad up, One was pete Ri 
one of those thin men had an extraordinary 
Br” it they he oer Sai he other 

, if ti the o 
ond uh he ead oe ae ee 

However, she had a slight clue. Ho, whatever 
his name was, came over in the Calais boat on 
the twentieth of June, and presumably he was an 
officer who had been in Egypt. In time Mrs, 
Clare flattered herself that she would know all 
about him. 

After a while the trains moved off. From 
where they stood they could not see their cccu- 
pants ; and she and her companion strolled off 
and had afternoon tea with some friends, and 
then returned home to Folkestone. 

She noticed that she had never in all her 
experience of her young friend known her to be so 
silent and so abstracted. She had actually to 
addrees ber twice before she answered. 

No need to ask for the reason of such Intense 
preoccupation—she,knew it perfectly well, He— 
whoever he was, and whatever he was to Mary— 
Aish eat BPO ee 


A short time after this little episode, Mrs. Clare 
and Miss Darvall were invited to stay with Mrs. 
Seymour at her country place near Canterbury, 
and accepted the invitation with pleasure, especi- 
ally Mre. Clare, who liked variety and the gsleties 
of & notoriously pleasant country house full of 
“emart people,” as the phrase is nowadays, 

She and her young friend started off, taking 
Carter with them, and a large supply of very 
pretty frocks, and arrived ‘at “the Court” one 
afternoon in nice time for afternoon-tea, 

A carriage and pair had met them at Canter- 
bury, and brought them there in about haif-an 


The Court—Rose Court—was an im g 
mansion standing on the top of a hill, with 
avenues leading up to it on either side through a 
well laid-out demesne, The entrance was almost 
— A large, carpeted hal! about a hundred 

long, furnished like a aitting-room, led to a 
suug little boudoir, where Mrs. Seymour “‘ re- 
ceived,” and sat-among her court, 

She had been abroad all spring, and was 
charmed to see Mary, and welcomed her most 
affectionately, and also Mrs, Clare ; and soon 
they were al with cups of tea {n their hands, 
forming as much a portion of the party as if 
they had been there for several days, 

They met some old friends, were introduced 
to strangers, by one and all of whom the besuti- 
ful Miss Darvall and her fashfonable-looking 
chaperon were extremely well received. 

“T wae telling you all something just now— 
what was it?” sald Mrs. Seymour to her {mme- 








diate circle, looking round her, 


worn soldiers, i imeulatere; greatcoat and 
plaids, at t sual consigoments of “ Mossoo” 
and family, of) globe-trot' Americans and 
ritish te jabe-suddenly d a alight ex- 
clamation beside-her, and looking eharply at her 
charge saw) thatthe lovely rove tint had faded 
from her cheéks, and that she was literally as 
white as the chaikwiiffe abovethem, = ©” 
Mrs, Clareinatamtly followed the direction of 
her eyes were fixed upon three 
saaeably facut aho wore + She 








Part of the company sat near her at the win- 


dow ; some were grouped round a table ; cms or 
two young coup!es—girl and man—were whieper- 
ing spart, or pretending to lock at photos, whilat 
they were really looking ab each other. 

"Oh, I have ft now!” exclaimed the hostess, 
with great animation, ‘I was telling you abous 
my couein Maxwel!-~Maxwell Eliot, you know !” 

At this juncture Mary set down ker untasted 
ov for fear her trembling hands might betray 

re , 


“He is such a dear, good, handsome fellow !”” 
specially addressing Mary and one or two girls. 
*T should like you to know him—you, Mary, 
especially, Alas! although #0 eligible, he is not 
a marrying man, Such a pity! And he is co 
popular, and has distinguished himself so much 
fa the corvice ! He was ar atrocious flirt ; bat 
2 all agree with nie that that is no great 


“And does he not fiir: now?” inquired a 
girl, with interest. 

“DT cannot say, LucyI fancy not; but aa he 
is coming here to-morrow to etop, you will have 
at opportunity of judging for youreelf.” 

Mary listened as if she were turned to stoue, 

Coming to-morrow ! 

‘And why dors he not marry?” asked Mrs. 


“Aye why? And he has heaps of money, 
and auch @devely place!” 

% }@ust be some queer reason?” said 
the other, ‘suepiciously, 

* y ey vo,” lowering her voice, “They 
say that he is tied to some low creature—that he 
is married to her. Some say he did {ft in a 
moment of pique, but he repented at once. Hs 
never sees her, never speaks of her, he loathes 
her ; he never could produce her as hia wile, 
and so he prefers to live alone.” 

**Ts he really married }” 

“Tam noteure, All I tell you ls mere con- 
jecture, and bite of gossip; but I knew that 
before he went to Egypt, two years ago, he made 
his wil), and I told him it was too bad of him 
not to marry, and that {f anything happened to 
him those odious Conway Greens get Carngort 
Park ; and he told me that he had not forgotten 
me, but that I was not to fret, and I asked him 
who he had left the bulk of his money to, and 
he said, ‘To some one you have never seen ; 
and, as far as I know, have never heard of ! 
When I am dead and gone be good to her, for 
my eake!’”’ 

“Good gracious, How romantic!” 

** And of course t's some odicus low creature 
that worked upon his soft heart when he was a 
boy. He may not be married to her, after all; 
but, anyway, it’s o great pity, ia it not?” turn- 


ing to A 
tary muttered something inaudible, and her 
hostess added,— 

* And Iam quite certain that you will agree 
with me when you eee him. He used to bea 
little wild, and he always had a shocking temper, 
but he has such a good heart!” 

“T shou'd think his ears must be burning,” 
eald a girl, with a laugh, ‘‘And I must say I 
am dying to see him, for you don’d often praise 

! ' 


“No; and there's the first be!l. We must all 
run away, and dress for dirner!” 

Miss Darvall had ample time for reficction In 
the privacy of her own room, as Carter attired 
her, and dressed her hair. 

“ Coming to-morrow 1” What was she to do} 

Make an excuse of sudden illness, and return 
to Fulketone by the earliest train In the morn- 
ing? ‘This was the plan that she thought of at 
frsb ; but as she sat before her own reflection, 
whilst Carter brushed out her long hair, she 
came to the conclusion that it would not do, 

Mrs, Clare would be bound to accompany her, 
and nothing short of wild horse: would tear that 
fascinating matron away from her present com- 
fortable quarters. 

She would at once eee through her feigned ill- 
ness, and worry, la her own po'its, persiatent way 
till she heard the real reaions of her young 
friend’s move, 

No ; Mrs, Clare juit now had come into her 
room, and in one or two exaggersted sentences 
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had expressed her delight with the people, and 
the programme for their amusement ; to tell her 
abruptly that she was ill, and obliged to go 
home would be ridiculous, and would fail to 
move her once one ineh. 

**No; I must stay and just take my chance, 
and let things drift. I am—yes, without vanity 
—very pretty. I believe [ am ar weil-bred as 
aoy of those girle downstairs. I am now his 
equal in rank and fortune. Perhaps if he were 
to run away with me again I would go. Life, as 
it Ie, is empty and unsatisfactory. i'm like other 
people, andlamnor, If! fellia love with any 
mau, and he with me, | must atifie it at once. 
it would be asin. Lam a married woman, and 
yet 1 must go down to my grave virtualiy an old 
maid! Then I don’t really care aboud that—at 
least, I think nob. I believe I behaved rather 
toolish}y—badly—the last time we met ; I said 
more than I meant. Yee, no doubt of that, but 
I was both frightened and angry, and his project 
was the height of folly. He said he would 
never see me again,” end she smiled to herself. 
* He little knows thas he is going to see me to- 
morrow! I wonder it he has heard of the change 
in my affsirs, and that Iam his asighbour, and 
Miss Darvall of Daneford Place!" Ani here she 
put a diamond solitaire m either ear, aad gazed at 
herself admiriugly. ‘‘He would not have me 
once—then he repented, and I turned my back 
on him. This is vhe thirdsime, the cha: m ; let me 
ese—that is to esy, if I like him, If I can wis 
him as Mise Darvall, the heiress—why should I 
not! I have half a dozen admirers as fastidious 
as he was, only wanting the smallest encourege- 
meut to throw themselves at my feet. Of course 
my money my have something to say to that ; 
I must nob be too vain”, 

Doring the eveniag she was unusually amiable 
mate; her galety was quite infectious, but there 
was something feverish about {t to Mrs, Clare's 
sharp eye. 

Ia truth, she was trying to brace herself for 
the morrow, and trylog to forget for the moment 
the ordeal that was in store for her! She sang, 





mas. scoTt!” WHISPREED MISS DARVALL, WITH A VERY WHITE FACE, 


and played the guitar; she joined in round 
games; she looked so lovely, and talked so 
brilliantly, that she was the cynosure of all the 
men’s eyes, and Cap'ain Durand, whom she bad 
known at Folkestone, sat beside her, and 
overwhelmed her with his undivided attention. 

Next morning came cold reaction, a splitting 
headache, doubt, trembling anticipation, a desire 
te fly and hide herself, intermittent with a desire 
tostay where she was! 

The brilliant beauty of the previous evening 
descended, pale, duli, and heavy-eyed, to break- 
fast, and asked to be excused from jviniog the 
whole party, who were going to ® tennis tourna- 
ment at some distance, and would be absent ti)! 
dinver-time, 

* You will be terribly lonely, dear! ” said Mre. 
Seymour ; “ the Berrys and Captain Durand and 
Mr. Grey, and Co'onel Hall, are all vlayirg. so we 
shall be away the whole day, Waat will you 
do?” 

“T shall He down, and try and be well when 
you ailcome back. Ishall read and walk about 
the grounds. I shall be very happy. I am used 
to my own company.” 

“ Bat you won't have a soul to speak to!” 
lowering her voice. ‘ Mrs. Clareia bent on going 
thovgh I did hint——” 

“ Certainly, she must go,” interrupted Mary. 
"T would not have her lose a day’s pleature on 
my account for the world.” 

She literally dreaded ¢ée @ téies with her 
chaperon, especially if that lady happened to be 
“put ouv’’; and to be debarred from apy amuse- 
ment wolud ruffle her a good deal—the emiling, 
elegant, well-dressed Mrs. Clare, that the public 
knew cculd be both morose and sulkly when she 
chose. 

“You will not have asoul to speak to, my love !” 
continued her hosteas, “ not even Max, for he ie 
coming down by the night-express, aud won't be 
here till twelve o'clook.” 

‘*I don’t want any company!” protested her 
pale guest. ‘‘When my head aches I would 
much rather be alone. Pray don’t think of me. 





Go, dear Mre.. Seymour, and enjoy very 
much, and let me see that you bring severa 
prize-winners.”’ 

After a short time the Jandau, b ger ompi- 
bus, and a dog-cart came round and carried 
away the whole party in the highest spirlis— the 
ladies in their most recent frocks, the men in 
flannel tennis garb—and Mary ascended to her 
room with a book, and prepared for a long day 


alone, 
(To be continued.) 








Iw an excavation recently made in one of the 
Middle States, some cedar-trees were unearthed 
which were in a most remarkable etate of pre- 
servation, Their location was so peculiar that 
eminent geologists were called upon to decide 
how long it was probable that they had remained 
there. The results of the investigation were 
the decision that they had been there since or 
some time during the Glagial period. A quarter 
of a ceutury ago, in digging @ cana), the labourers 
came upon some cedar logs buried nearly sixty 
feet below the surface of the earth, They were 
so perfectly preserved as to attract the attention 
and excite the wonder of even the moat ordinary 
workmen. They could not imagine who could 
have placed them so far below the surface. They 
finally decided that a pit’or trench must have 
been dug by the Indians, who had put th-se tree 
bodies in for purposes of their own, although 
there was nothing else to indicate that the ground 
had ever bsen disturbed. The finding of these 
trees and the decision of emisient authorisiee 
render it altogether likely that the same thing 
had occurred in both instances, that the trees 
were buried during the Glacial period, and had 
remained there until they were found, It isa 
well-understood fact that when cut at the preper 
season cedar poste wi outlast any other sort of 
wood that can be employed, 

















IDONIB STARTED, AND TREMBLED FROM HEAD TO POOT AS SHE RECOGNIZED JIM ADAIR, 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XVII 


Jim ADark remained his uncle's guest, and 
little reeking the unfavourable opinion formed 
of him by Hilda Trefusis had quite decided that 
that young lady should be his wife. He was not in 
love with her. All such love as he was capable of, 
be had poured out on the girl he had known as 
Mise Lindsay, but Jim’s great desire was to be 
arich man, He did not want to spend the best 
years of his life grilliog in India (as he ex- 
pressed ft) if by a little tact he could prevail on 
Sir Reginald to make him his heir. 

Tn the event of hie marriage, his uncle would 
certainly have to state his intentions publicly, 
and so mart seemed to Mr, Adair the best 
mode of shortening his suspense. He had a 
vague feeling that Hilda was too serious, too 
much in earnest to suit his somewhat shallow 
taste, but he philosophically remembered a man 
cannot have everything, and was therefore quite 
prepared to “make the running,” with all pos- 
tible speed, 

Before he had been able to pay a second visit 
to River View, he heard that Douglas Trefusls 
had arrived thera to spend two or three weeks 
witb his mother. He decided that this would 
further his cause. Douglas had always been 
friendly, and would no doubt be pleased to wel- 
come him as a brother-in-law. If he could have 
overheard a private talk between Hilde and her 
brother he would have been considerably en- 
lightened. 

Douglas had reached River View in time for 
es and een was ~—_ ach — 
eren during that repast, but w ad 
Mary had Sean tet be the brief nap she eure 
took (and as invariably denied taking) after 
evening meal Douglas and his sister strolled about 
in the quaint old-fashioned gardens, Gnally seating 
summer 


themselves in an -covered -house, 
while the barrister aueked s clgar, and Hillas 





debated in her own mind whether she should 
tell him of her mother’s match-making, and ask 
his help in convinciog Lady Mary she would 
never have James Adair as a son-in-law. 

"You are very quiet, Hilda,” said her brother, 
suddenly. “ You have not ep2ken half a dczan 
worde since we came out, and I expected quite a 
budget of news from you, all the family affairs 
one can’t put in letters,” 

Hilda smiled. 

** I don’o think anything has happened much 
lately, Douglas. Nora is getting over that long 
illness she had in the spring, but she lacks her 
old strength, and so they have engaged a 
governess for Ronald and Janet.” 

“Poor little beggars! A learned lady from 
Girton, with spectacies.’’ 

*T can’t say about Girton, for I never asked 
her, bat the spectacles are wanting. I helped 
Nora select her, 20 felt rather answerable for the 
success of the experiment, Mother nearly had 
a fit at firat but she is reconciled now, and has 

taken quite a fancy to her.” 

“Tn what lay the objection 1” 

** Youth and beauty! Mother thovght you 
might fall a victim to Miss Lester's charms.” 

“To Miss Lester’s charms! What in the 
world do you mean, Hilda} Who has been 
talking to you about Miss Lester 1” 

‘* You can’t have been listening, Douglas, [I 
told you mother was afraid of your being fascl- 
nated by Nora’s 4 

“Oh! Her name is Lester then |” 

'*Yes. Douglas you're very odd to-night, you 
don’t seem to he listening to me.” 

I'm Metening right enough, but I came 
down to Trefusis to bring you a piece of news, 
when you’ve heard {i you'll understand why you 
bewildered me,”’ 

“ What init?” then with sudden interest, 
ote yey I do believe you're engaged to be 


mar 
‘*Yeou’ve hit it, Hilda, and as Aer name ie 
I suppose you'll own your remarks were 


rather astonishing.’ 





“Who is she} Where did you meet her, and 
why haven’t you told mother” 

* One question at a time, please, I'll answer 
the last first. I haven't told mother, because 
after all my professions of prudence and worldly 
wiedom I found it rather hard tc write aud say I 
was engaged to a girl whose face was her for- 
tune ; it seemed to me easier to tell such a thiog 
than to write it,” 

“Ieee, Mother can’t say anything ; you've 
only followed in the steps of Archie and Denzil. 
Neither Nora nor that poor Idonie had » 
silver sixpence, but we have always looked 
on you as representing the worldliness of the 
family.” 

‘Well, I am sure I never meant to be ro- 
mantic, but Nell isthe only woman in the world 
for me, and I’ve had hard work to get her to 
consent, She seems with the ides that 
all my family will be bitterly diss ppointed.” 

"But why? She must be a lady ; I don’t 
believe you could fall in love with snyone else.” 

"T don’t believe I could! She's a lady to her 
finger tips, Hilda, anda great friend of Allar- 
dice, the author (it was at his house I first meb 
her) but ehe has earned ber own living for half a 
d: zen years ; in fact she’s a journalist,” 

“A New woman! Oh, Douglas!” 

“Nob the least little bit, She's very bright and 
intellectual—a companion after my own heart? 
She's twenty-seven, and just the sweetest, truees. 
soul you can ne.” 

“Douglas! It’s clear to me you have taken 
the love-fever badly ; but I'd much rather you'd 
marry than become a cynical, worldly old bachelor. 
Now, what do you want me todo? Shall I help 
you to tell mother? I ought to warn you I'm in 
rather bad favour with her myself.” 

“ What have you been up to, Hilda?” 

‘* Nothing yet ; but I’ve had to tell mother it’s 
no use her fixing her affections on Jim Adair as 4 
son-in-law, for I can’t vs 

‘*Jim Adair! You don’t mean the fellow’s 
down here?” 

“Yes, worse luck. He's staying with Sir 
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Reginald Fairfax, aud trying to persuade the 
dear old man to make him his heir.” 

“It you marry Adair I'll never speak to you 
again, Hilda.” 

*'7've no fatention of doing so, dear ; but, have 
you heard anything fresh against him?” 

* Oaly his treatment of Miss Lindsay.” 

“ That's bad euough; but mother has desided 
that was all her fault. It makes me so angry I: 
can hardly keep quiet.” 4 

‘‘ Has Adair mentioned that. poor ght to’ 
you)” 

‘He informed me his attachment to her was 


only o passing fancy, and he was very much] I 


obliged to her now for refusing him sad 
him free to form other ties.” TERPS eee: 
“What ia the last news of Denzil?” asked’ 


xs 


Douglas, rather frrelevantly. 


Neth AR; 
He doesn’t seem ‘getting over” bis Weiilix the’ aK 


least ; anid he was simply incre ’ 
mother tried to make him believe Miss Lindsay 
ad gone off fa the frst boat and left Idonfe to 
her fate. He says it was notin her nature; Naa 
would have saved her sister, or stayed to die with 
her,” 

"That's what Nell says,” 

“ Nell! You surely don’t mean that your 
fiancée knew Miss "beg 

"She knew her so well that for six months 
they lived together as sisters; aud it was Neil 
who went down to the docks with the poor girl 
and saw her off for India, She introduced Miss 
Lindaay tothe Allardices, and she travelled in 
their care as far as Calcutta; they have both 
ep oken of her to me fn the highest possible terms, 
Aad io short, Hilda, I think Adair even more of 
a scoundrel than I did before.” 

Then he went on to tell her how he met his 
fate. He had gone to a large At Home, given 
by Mrs. Allardice, and In the course of the even- 
fog his hostess told him a young friend of hers 
was most anxious to ask hima question, Would 
be allow her to introduce Miss Lester to him, 
acd would he spare her five minutes ?” 

“ She ‘ writes,’ you know,” said Mrs, Allardice, 
* but it’s not about her work she wants to speak 
to you. She thinks you may be able to give her 
news of a dear friend.” 

Much bewildered, Douglas followed his hoatess 
to her boudoir, here she Introduced him to a 
grave, sweet-faced girl, with a broad open brow 
and clear, thoughtful eyes. Mrs. Allardice could 
not linger, so she was forced to leave the two 
alone. 

“T hope you will not be angry,” said Nell, 
simply, “but my dearest friend went out to 
india on a visit to your brother, Sir Denzil 
Trefusis, I hed one letter from her announcing 
her safe arrival in Calcutta. I have never heard 
again, I read of the borning of the Alalanta 
aud the loss of Sir Denzil’s wife, 1 have ques- 
tioned and crose-questioned everyone who could 
give me any Information, but I can only learn 
thet my friend, Nan Lindsay, was travelling with 
ber sister ; that she was certainly rescued from 
the burning ship, but that she has as cortainly 
aot returned to England.” 

‘Te is perfectly true that she did not return 
with the other survivors,” sald Douglas, “ my 
mother and sister wished to offer a home, at least 
for a time. They felt {0 would be like doing 
eomething for my sister-in-law, whom none of us 
ever saw. Hilda and I weat down to meet the 
ship and give Miss Lindsay my mother’s invi- 
tation, but she was not there,” 

“Can't you give me any clue to her?” asked 
Miss Lester, gravely. “I ean understand her 
not seeking you--I mean your family—she might 
fancy you would resend her being saved while 
her sister perished. But why did she not come 
back to me?” 

Douglas told her the eplsode of Jim Adair. 

She shook her head. 

* Nan never flirted with him, She was simply 
{ncapable of trifling with anyone. Why, she lost 
her situation {n the autumn only she 
would not marry a man she did not love, She 
bore poverty bravely, I did what I could, but I 
am only a working woman, you know. She had 
changed her last sovereign ; she had even offered 
herself aa extra assistant at a fancy draper’s for 
the Christmas rush, and been refurced on account 


of her last employer’s malice, Do you 
after going through so much because she 
not marry without love, she would ‘amuse’ her 
self by flirting 1” 

- ot eet Douglas, bluntly, “ but 
two things that puzzle me, granted 
Adalr’s malice prevented her applying to us, 
did she not come to you, and if she was 
noble Woman you represent her, 
eave héreelf and leave her sister to 
barning ship?” 

she did.” 


to’ leave the ship, and they declare 
‘Lindasy wenb off in’ ttie firat beat. Lady Tre- 


fasis could have had a place in the second, but 


she gave it up to another,” 
** That was like my Nav.” 

There was a pause, then Nell looked straight 
into the yt ee Bea 
** Have 8 tograp our alster- 
law, Mr. Trefusis |" wee r 
“No, my brother could never be to 


us to see the guif in age between himself and 
Idonie.” 


survivors of the Afalanta ?* 

I fear not, The sailors, you see, would 
naturally take fresh berths, The lady, who knew 
Miss Lindsay and her sister best is, [ know, 
travelliog on the continent. Stay, though, there 
is Adair,” 

“| should scorn to apply to him.” 

“I don’t understand what help you expect 
from any of the survivors of the tragedy,” said 

las.” 

“JT dare say not. If I told you you would 
think me a romantic idiot, You might even be 
angry at my idea,” 

“Wil you try me!” asked Douglas, very 
gravely. “At least, I can promise you my best 
sympatby.” 

**T don’t mike many friends,” sald Nell, 
slowly. “ Perhaps the up-hill fight I hav® had 
has made me bard ; but when I care for anyone 
ab all I care a great deal, and I loved Nan 
Lindaay.” ‘ 

**I can quite understand it,” replied Douglas ; 
“* and if there ils anything I can do to help you 
fiod her, belleve me I will doit gladly.” 

“T have a photograph of Nan at home. I 
should like to show it to someone who was with 
her on board the Atalanta,” 

“Bat, my dear Miss Leater— Why! Ib is nota 
case of recalling your poor friend to her late 
fellow-paszengers, I-assure you they remember 
her perfectly.” 

" But I think they remember the wrong person. 
I belicve that Lady Trefusis aud her slater ex- 
changed their identities, Remember, I knew 
Nan throvgh and through. Well, everything 
you tell me of ‘Lady Trefusis,’ every trait, 
every action, recalls my friend. I believe the 
girl who left her sister to her fate and escaped 
herself was Idovie Trefusis.” 

Douglas was speechlees for a few moments, 

" How long bave you held this opinion t”’ 

‘IT never thought of it till to-night. It was 
your atory forced it on me. It would be im- 

le for Nan to flird with anyone, and 
doubly impoxible for her to save herself at her 
sister's risk.” 

"You are pressing very bard on Idonie, Mies 
Lester.” 


I used to hear a great. deal of her from Nan, 
and J picture her as a pretty child, a little spollt 
by prosperity. If they knew no one on board 
she may have thought it a harmless jest to 
change names with her sister. Nan may have 
proved s bad sailor, and bees, aviiond to keep her 
cabin the first day or so, If, when she emerged 
from her seclusion, she found Idonie had described 
her as Lady Trefusis, and taken the réle of Miss 
Lindsay herself it would be impossible to right 
the mistake without bringing a great deal of 
humilixtion upon her sister.” 

“ Mies Lester,” said Douglas Trefusis solemnly, 
“you open up a terrible question, If you are 
right Ia your surmises, what is my brother 





Denzil, a husband or a widower }” 


send us one. We had @ faney he did not want 


‘ALL Could you give me the address of ary 





ee 
Nell shuddered. 


“ And I prove beyond a doubt that Nan, my 
‘friend and sister is dead ; but all the same, Mr. 
I believe what I have said—t{t explains 

80 much |” 

* Oa the contrary, it makes things more mys- 

than ever.” : 

She shook her bead. 

“Don't you see, Idonie to her love of galety 
would not reals the erils of her jest until Mr. 
Adair asked ber to marry him. the full 

le comedy would «dawn on her. 
ingry, so in ; that. she 
to him with scorn, Then 

tion. “How could she coms 


as though I had stood 
The gicl rescued from 
the A sister, Lady Trefusie,” 

‘ But} Miss Lester, don’t you ses the awful 
position of doubt in which my brother would be 
placed |’ 

“You mean he might want to marry again?” 

“His grief is ‘mmlahte aald Dougl: «, 
rather stiffly ; ‘but, of course, fn his position 
he ovght to know if he is or is not lawfully 

ower. 

“His grief won't last out his hatband,” said 
Nell, "a widower’s grief never does. I suppose 
you are right. He ought to be warned that a 
secon might nob be legal, and yet, if 
he cared for his wife at all the state of doubt 
euch a warning will produce must be terrible.” 

“He did care for her,” sald Douglas, “and, 
Miss Les‘er, you are rather hard on my sex. 
All men are not fickle.” 

“TI koow very little abouh men,” said Nell 
Lester, frankly ; ‘‘ but they generally seem to be 
at the bottom of women’s troubles.” 

* I wish you would let mecall on you,” satd 
Douglas. “I should so like to see that photo- 
esp of Mies Lindsay,” 

“Tt would do no good ; you were not on the 
Atalanta You can call if you like,” she said, 
blantly, “'I tried lodgings with two other girl- 
journalists after Nan left; bat ib dida’t answer. 
I think she had spoilt me for ord girls, 20 
when I began to get on better I took a tiny flat 
near the Gray’s Inn-roai.” 

* Aod you live there alone!” arked Douglas, 
as he took down the address, “ D.n't you find 


lives alone till he te 

“A woman with a profession ought to live 
alone,” sald Nell Lester ; “for if she has anyone 
with her she riske worrying them by talking of 
It from morning to night.” 

Douglas Trefusis called at the flat, and was 
allowed to see Nan’s photograph. He said {b 
was @ very charming face, ard he could quite 
understand Mies Lester’s love for the original ; 
but, naturally, ib brought him no nearer a con- 
clusion as to the other matter. He called 
and again to discuss ib with Nell, and though she 
did not convince him that the girl saved from 
the Atalante was Idonle Trefusia, she quite con- 
verted him on another point. e who had 
hated professional women as men’s rivals, no 
became positive that at least one 
Wan an a0 In short, he felt’ 
love with Nell, and after sundry 
Allardice’s and elsewhere, he 
weit] had Uhe greatest postb 

z the grea! 
her believe I was {no earnest,” Doug! 


his 
sister with a sigh, “and I am quite if 


told 
sur 
mother is unkind about It Nell will throw 
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ver yet Shois just the proudest girl Lever met 
Perhaps that is why I am so much In love with 


Very likely,” sald Hilda, “Mother will be 
dreadfully shocked ; but I shall take care to. re- 
mind her she quite expected you to fall in love 
with Nora’s Miss , 80 she can’t be surprised. 
It’s a little odd, fsn’t ft, Douglas, that your 
jiancée should have the same name }’ 

© Lester Is. nob uncommon. It 
can’t be any mear relation, Nell is au orphan.4 
She doesn’t even possess an uncle or aunt. I 
don’t think she has any relations except the old 
maid cousins who washed..their hands of her 
when she wanted to become independent,” 

“ Douglas, of course I’m -giad of your happ!- 
ness, and that you havefound some one you can 
really care for; but I do wish your Neli hado’t 
started the other . Irs awfal! Juab 
think of poor Denzil ing hie heart out, in 
Iodia over his wife's loss, all the while she 
may be as much alive as I am, heartless little 
thing !” 

“Don’t,” sald Douglas, “don’t speak harshly 
of her, We don’) know that Idonie is alive, 
and if she is, her life must be a martyrdom.” 

“ By her own fault!” 

“No, you can’s say that. Ib was foolieb, no 
doubt, to call herself by, her maiden name, but 
ehe could not guess the contequencer,” 

“But to deceive Denzil, To let him think 
ber dead and eat his heart out over her joss,” 

“ Look here, Hilda! you know from Denzil’s 
Jatters there was an awful fues about Alice 
Grant.” 

“ Well,” eaid Hilda, sapcmaproaiaing!y. 

‘It’s just possible, Hilda, that our poor little 
eister-In-law believes ber hueband would be rather 
relieved at her death, since it would leave him 
free to marry Alice, Idonle isn’t very old, and I 
am afraid ehe has never shown herself very wise. 
She might take up the notion that it was kind- 
port sisal tlrshednentii--eud 

ead,” 

“When you marry your. Nell,” retorted 
Hilda, “ mea leel better go for a wedding tour to 
all the places. where you are likely to fall in with 
any of the survivora of the Atalanta, Arm 
yourselves with one of Miss Lindsay's photos, 
and then you must clear up the point.” 

“Bat only to etart another. @f the girl who 
landed at Brindisi was really our elster-in-law, 
Idovie. What has become of her!” 

Hilda shivered. 

“*I can’t bear to think. Well,” and she gave 
a sigh of relief. ‘At any rate, Dovglas, we may 
be easy on one point. She bas not beex troubled 
by Mr. Adair’s attentions. I am quite positive 
from bia manner that he bas not eet eyes on her 
since his return to England, 


ete ee 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Dovetas Trervsis and his sister argued the 
matter long and earefully; but in. the end 
decided that the theory of Idonie and her sister 
having exchanged identities, should be kept an 
inviolate secret between themeelves and the 
ie in whose brain it first arosee—Helen 

ester, 

“ Mother would worry herself to death if the 
doubt were once mentioned to her,” said Hilda, 
“and while each of Denall’s letters sounds more 
heart-broken than the other, it would be cruel 


to awaken a hope in his heart that might be false. 
If we speak to Arthie he would tell Nora, and 
she might let it out to 


ment, She was not particularly sympathetic. 
Mothers, asa rule, do nob feel overjoyed at such 
news, and permitted herself the remark that 
“it Douglas must marry a penniless girl she 
would rather his choice had fallen on someone 
she-knew and liked already,” meaning Nora’s 


governess, 
“Tt is strange that she ahou!ld be another Miss 
— I wonder if her Caristian name {fs 
elen,” 


“No,” sald Lady Mary, ‘‘it is Ida or Iaabel. 
T had a note from her once signed ‘I, Lester!’ 
Well, if Douglas’s fiancée ia as nice as Nora's 
governess, he will be a lucky man.” 

‘Ought we not to ask her here on a visib ?” 

Lady Mary her head. 

** Not at present. I shall write a few lines 
just to welcome her into the family, and that 
will be sufficient, Idon’t feel equal to enter- 
taining a pair of lovers.” 

‘* Bat these are such up to date lovers,” said 
Hilda, ‘I imagtne their courtship is conducted 
on the modern principle of ‘friendship and 
esteem,’ rather than romance and sentiment,” 

* But Lady Mary stood firm. She wrote the 
note, rather a one ; but still saying all that 
was necessary in the matter of welcome, and 
then she felt she bad done sll that could be 
expected of her, 

ames Adair came over to River View, oaten- 
sibly to see Douglas, really to continue his 
courtship of Hilda, being too conceited to ses 
thab his suit was doomed to failure. At 
present he ascribed Miss Trefusfs’s coldness to 
her jealousy of his former fancy for Miss 


sar nag 6 

On the second cf these visits he found Lady 
Mary alone, and she gave him the information 
that Hilda and Douglas had walked over to the 


ectory. 

" Douglas leaves us to-morrow,” she went on, 
for the gentle widow never could understand 
her son's feelings towards his late schoolfellow, 
**s0, if you really want to see him Mr. Adsir, 
perhsp: you apight call at his brother's. My 
daughter-in-law, Mrs, Trefusis, will make you 
very welcome, and you will just be in time for 
tea,” 

Jim started. He had gone through the 
village and found himeelf in a long shady lane 
which ended at the Rectory gate, when quite 
suddenly he saw a alight biack-robed figure 
coming towards him. Both stepped abruptly, 
Idonie turned white as death. Her embarrass- 
mentand evident dletrees confirmed the wild 
suspicion which had flashed across Adair’s mind. 
He looked at her fixedly, 

“ Miss Lindsay,” 

She trembled from head to foot, 

** What are you doing here! Surely,” and he 
threw a rote of scorn into his voice, “surely 
you oe not golng to appeal to the Trefusis family 


for x 

The g'rl, who a year before had been one of 
the leaders of soc'ety at Dolerabad, looked at him 
scornfally. 

“Tam no beggar,” she said, bitterly. ‘' It is 
a free country. I have as much right to be here 
as you,” 

“ Certainly, if you do not mind Lady Mary 
Trefusis and her children hearing all the incidents 
of our former meeting. I do not think you will 
have a very warm welcome at River View then,” 

" Have you no pity?” 

* Where you are concerned, none.” 

There came a choked sob from the miserable 
girl. She forced it back by an effort, 

“T am not here to ask charity,’ she said, 
gravely, ‘‘and Lady Mary Trefusls knows and 
likes me. I am the governess at the Rectory. 
No one but you dreams that any link ever bound 
me to the Trefusis family. Ob, Mr, Adair if you 
have one spark of generosity in your heart keep 

ce as to the past.” 

** You actually mean that you have wormed 
yourself into the service of Mrs, Trefusis uuder 
a folee name. You, whom the family would 
shrink from in , because your selfish. 
ness caused the death of Lady Trefasis, have 
dared to enter the Rectory fn dirguise, by means 
of a skilful lie,” 

“You can make it sound bad,” eald 
Idonfe, “but I have done no wrong. 
Trefusis wanted a governess, I was capable of 
all the duties she required. What harm can It 
do her and ibe children that my name ie not 
really Lester ¢” 

“Tf you are sure she will not resent your 
i aieins why are you so afraid of my exposing 
t ” 


Idonie locked her handa together and tried to 





think. Nora Trefusis was the kindest of women, 








but she had the strongest possible prejudice 
agains) deceit. It was the ore ein she refused to 
forgive, 

* Have pity,” pleaded the girl, ‘‘ Remember, 
that I am alone in the world, friendless, home- 
leas, What pleasure can it do you to difve me 
away from the house where I have at last found 

ACE,’ 


** It will revenge the slighta you heaped on me 
on board the Alalanta,” he said slowly, ™ And 
there is yet another reason, Im going to marr 
Hilda Trefusis, Do you think I could keep suc 
a secreh from my fiancée? She knows already 
that I was once in love with ycu. Think what 
her feelings would be if I deceived her, and 
connived at your living in her brother’s honse 
under » false name?” 

Idonie looked at him strangely. It was as 
though she had suddenly recognized how vain ft 
was to appeal to his pity. 

“T see that you are bent on my misery ; but 
—will you wait until to-morrow. There fs en 
afternoon party at the Rectory to-day, you wili 
hardly have the chance to see Mr, Trefusia alone. 
Give me twelve hours of grace, then you can do 
your work,” 

Now James Adair believed that if one member 
of the Trefusis family would be ready to espouse 
his victim’s cause that member was Donglas, 
Better perbape that he waited till the barrister 
had left the village, By ten o'clock to morrow 
he would be gone. 

“I will not speak to-night,” said Adair, 
grudgingly, “but I shall ride over to the 
Rectory directly after breakfast.” 

" And till then you wil! keep silence?” 

* Till then I will not unmask you.” 

He bad loet all desire now to go to the Rectory. 
He turned back in the direction of the inu where 
he had left his horse, and Idonie, forgetting ber 
errand (which had been a message to the village 
schoolmistress from Mre. Trefusie) quietly re- 
traced her steps till she came to the Rectory 
gates, then avoiding the Jawu where the garden- 
party wae In full swivog, she turned down a aside 
walk which led to the servants’ quarters, and 
made her way up the back staircase to her own 


roome, 

The children had gone out to tea. Their 
mother was a little relieved to ge rid of them, 
while the party was going on. They were to be 
sent for soon after seven, and puree would put 
them to bed. Ualese she so desired it Idonle 
need not see them till the morning, 

Mr, and Mrs, Trefusis were to dine at River 
View in honour of its being Douglas’ last even- 
ing, and Miss Lester had been asked too. If she 
sent a m saylog she was lying down with 
a bad headache, the chances were that she would 
eacape not only the dinner but even the chance 
of seeing her employers that night. 

She crept to the nursery where her white 
face and heavy eyes awoke fo much pity in 
nurse’s heart that she readily agreed to explain 
to her mistreas that Miss Lester was too il! to 
stay up any longer. 

“Just les me bring you a cup of tea, miss, 
and then go straight to bed. Io's the ouly place 
you're fit for now.” 

Idonie drank the tea, and stretched herself on 
the bed, but she did not attempt to undress, she 
knew perfectly that there was no chance of her 
sleeping. Her first thought must be to try and 
map out her future, On the morrow James 
Adair would expose her secret, that is, so much 
of it as he knew, and ff she kept silent she would 
be dismissed in disgrace, while if ehe confereed 
that she was the Idonie the Trefusis family had 
mourned as dead, they would probably be yet 
more indignant. 

‘*T must go away,” thought the poor girl, 
“there is nothing for it but to go away. I can’t 
stay here and see them tura from me in loathing. 
After all, Icould not have expected Trefasis to 
be my home long. Denzil will be home soon, 
and I must have gone then, !t will only be leaving 
them a little sooner,” 

She thought till her aching brain was almost 
dazed; she must go that very night while the 
Rector and his wife were at River View. It was 
a long way to the station, but she was a good 
walker, It would be impossible to take all her 
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things but she could fill a hand-bag, the reat 
must be left behind. There was nothing she 
valued much, eince nothing dated from before the 
fiery ordeal in which she had lost her sister. 

She must disappear. Perhaps when James 
Adsir heard that she had really gone he would 
forego hie vengeance, at any rate, she would not 
have to see angry scorn in the Rector’s eyes ae he 
reproached her for her deceit, At any rate, she 
would not have to see his gentle wife turn from 
her in anger. > 

Ib was hard to go, but 1b would have been ten 
times harder to be sent away. 

It was @ lovely summer's night. Idonie lying 
in misery on ber little white bed listened in- 
teatly. The garden party guests had long gone 
when she heard the Rector and hie wife depart 
with Hilda and Douglas. Then she knew, as in 
a dream, that nurse had brought the children to 
bed and was undressing them. 

Idovie wondered if Janet and Ronald would 
miss her very much, next a great hush fell over 
the Rectory and she knew that the servants were 
at supper downstairs, This was hertime, She 
filled the bag mechanically, she dreesed herself io 
her walking things, lastly she took a sheet of 
peper and a pencil. 

She had no time to wait and choose her words; 
her farewell letter was short and incoherent, but 
it came from her very heart. 

There wae no beginning and no end, she 
addressed the envelope to Mrs, Trefusis, but her 
heart included the whole family in her sad good- 


e. 

‘*You have never shown me anything but 
kindness, and Iam grateful to you though you 
will not believe it. 

"Tam going awsy. To-morrow you will know 
all and I could not bear your anger. Forged me. 
Don’t think too hardly of me, indeed my life has 
been full of pain, and if I deceived you it was 
my own sorrow drove me to it, Forgive me once 
again,”’ 

That wae all, She fastened the envelope, then 
with the bag in her hand she crept noisclessly 
downstairs, left the note on the hall-tabie, and 
opening she door as quietly ae possible she stepped 
out into the star-lit glory of the August night. 

She had to pass the Hall on her way to the 
station, She paused a moment at the lodge 
gates and looked towards the fair abode that was 
her husband's and should have been her son’s, 
then she resumed her mournful pilgrimage, 

She wae going to London, that was all she had 
decided. She wanted to hide herself, and the 
giest vast city was the best place for that. She 
wanted to be far awey from every one who bad 
ever known her, ‘She had money left still, not 
over much, but quite enough to keep her forsome 
monthe, it was not poverty she feared. 

She had never been ab the sta‘ion siace the 
first day she came to Trefusis and the Rector 
mether there. She was a complete stranger to 
the sleepy-looking porter, who seemed to be the 
only human creature visible, He told her civilly 
there was a good half-hour to wait before the 
last train to London started, and she couldn't 
get a ticket yes, 

She sat down in the booking-cffice, and gazed 
round the smali comfortiess place with eyes which 
saw nothing, aud yet canied away the most 
minute recollection of the whole. 

She had sat there some time when a young 
womsn came in carrying a baby. She seemed 
tired out, and sank down into the chair next 
Idonie’s with a sigh of relief. 

“ }’ve carried him three miles and I’m ready 
to drop,” she said, with the talkativeness of her 
class. ‘*Are you going to London, miss? We 
mighb go together if you was agreeable, It’il 
be mortal late when we get iv, but I hada bit 
letter that my husband was ill in hospital and I 
couldn’ wait till morning.” 

"'T should like to travel with you.” said Idonie, 
thinking it would make it more difficult to trace 
her if anyone attempted that task. “Let me 
hold baby for you. The ticket-window is open 
now. Will you take mine with yours? I have 
the money in my hand.” 

Mrs. Bates agreed gratefully. Baby was trans- 
ferred to Idonie’s arma, and, as she rocked him 





gently to-and-fro, she thought of those other 
babies sleeping in far-off India. 

Mrs, Bates found an empty carrisge when the 
train came up and they got in " 

“We can be nice and now,” she sald, 
— “You look tired out, and what with the 
walk and the bad news about my man, I'm just 
dead beat,” 

Idonie gathered that her husband was a brick- 
layer; that he had fallen from a high ladder 
that day, been picked up insensible and carried 
to & tal, Mrs, Bates had been staying with 
her mother in the country, but the moment she 
got the telegram she started with the child. It 
would be too late to visit the hospital that night ; 
she lived near Westminster, and would take a bts 
atraight home ; but the first thing fn the morn- 
ing she could go to ber husband. 

Idonte’s heart was touched by her anxiety, and 
as the baby was sleeping peacefully she begged to 
keep bia. 

“Try and ged a little sleep yourself,” she 
urged. “If baby wakes Ill call you. I'm quite 
wide-awake myself, I couldn’t sleep if it were 
ever #0.” 

Mra. Bates declared that grief would keep her 
awake ; but she had gone through so much that 
she was quite tired out, and at last she gave way 
to the drowsiness stealing over her, and slept as 
soundly as her baby. 

But no such sweet forgetfulness came to 
Idonte. She in review the sad, short 
history of her wedded life, and decided that it 
had all been one long mistake, She thought of 
her future; and teare almost blinded her. She 
had gone through so much. She had found such 
& peaceful resting place at Trefuris Rectory, and 
now she was as it were uprooted; she had to 
commence the cruel st: uggle a 

And It was for herself, only for hereelf, that 
was the hardest sting. If only she had had 
someone elee to work for; someone else to 
cherish, the future would not have been so blank 
and desolate. 

She pressed the baby closer to her breast and 
wished that it was hers; she would have had 
something to live for then! Now, what did it 
matter what happened to her, since for all time 
she was alone? 

There was one person she pitied more even 
than herself—Hilda Trefusis, Idonie had grown 
very fond of Hilda, and-she felt that she was 
made of too noble stuff to be happy long with 
such a man as James Adair. The first glamour 
of the honeymoon over she would see him as he 
was—and then,— 

“ Heaven help her!” prayed poor Idonie, “ for 
he will surely break her heart !” 

A sudden jolt made Idonie clutch the baby 
with one band, while by the other she held on 
to the seat. She feld a strange, dim fear, of 
what she knew not, Bab that first jolt was 
followed by another so severe that Idun‘e was 
flung violently from her seat to the floor. She 
tried to feel for the baby. ‘Yer, he was stili safe 
in her arms; his mother had not ~ apne ; turely 
she could not have slept through that fearful 
shock! Then the lamp went out. Idonie was 
conecious of a bruised sore feeling all over, and a 
deadly faintnees stealing over her, it ended at 
last in @ merciful oblivion. 

There had been an accident. The train had 
collided with a goods-truck standing on the line ; 
the engine and the firet coach were s hopeless 
wreck, and the compartment next the engine was, 
besides, turned completely on ite side, 

It was not far from midnight, and the collision 
had happened three miles from a small local 
juncticn, so it was not surprising that some time 
elapsed before help eould be obtained. The 
station-master from Barton Junction, a doctor, 
and two porters were on the scene as soon as 
they could reach i after heariug of the aceident. 
The iojured part cf the train was uncoupled 
from the remainder, and the untrjured male 
passengers lent their best assistance to the 
— in rescuing their less fortunate com- 
rad-s, 

The engine-driver was picked up quite dead, 
There were nine persons in the shattered coach, 
of these two women and a child had been in the 
front compartment, the others had escaped with 


broken arms or general rains ; but from the 
first the doctor despaired of the occupan's of the 
front compartment; they were lit im. 


class, 
way to the other two. 

“She must have fallen on her head, and death 
been instantaneous,” remarked the doctor, "tho 
baby’s gone too, and.as for the poor mother I'm 
afraid there’s no hope.” 

Bat one of the uninjured passengers came for- 
ward, She was the wife of the Vicar of Barton, 
She came to 


and quietly placed the wedding-ring. which had 
bessl aspested Safin, oft ter eames lots hand. 
“There shall be no cruel words ssid of you, 


dear, whether you live or die,” she whispered 
almost as though her guest could hear her, “ for 
baby’s rake.” & 

(Zo be continued.) 








It fe not generally known that the vanilla bean 
is the costliest bean on earth. It grows wild, 
and is gathered by the natives in Papantla and 
Misantia, Mexico. When brought from tke 
forests they are sold at the rate of $10.25 per 
one thousand, but when dried and cured they cos» 
about $10.25 per pound, They are mainly used 
by druggists, and last year over ninety million 
beans were imported into England. 

Amona the theorfes of scientista is one 
regarding the original unity of the moon and tbe 
earth. Ib is believed that out of a mass of 
rapidly revolving elements molten fluid or 
gaseous, the earth and the moon took ehape that 

the mass was divided into two parts, They cox- 
tinued their revolution and became the earth 
‘and the moon, Each had ite own axis on whicd 
# spun, each aleo revolving about the other. The 
months were but a few houra long, and the days 
not much shorter. Then the gravity mutually 
exerted by these rapid'y revolving bodies dieturbe«! 
them, tidal friction held them back, and the earth 
moving more rapidiy of the two held its course, 
while the moon slowly receded, During ages 0! 
time, the earth took on ite pre ent ebspe and 
hardened, thus ‘paving the way for such cond!- 
tions as would make it habitable. It is though’ 
that the moon has 1 ever b-come entirely symme- 
trical, and that one and the same side ie alway: 
turned toward the earth. 
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A WOMAN’S WAY. 


0 
(Continued from page 537.) 


it is growing dark, when we hear the sound of 
heals, tat Heer Pree Se. oe be soent Mie 
tenveliags, i aeneran out agen yard to 
teh the pse of Mignon ; Mo esses 
ca SS teees nanbett ; yP 


her flat nose ai the window-pane ; 
and I, unable to move, stand in the hall, waiting 
for my darling’s coming. 


Father enters first, then mother, drawing with 
ber a little figure clad in deepest black. In an 
instant I have taken her in my have 
lifted the sombre veil that hides her and am 
kissing her madly. Mother draws gently 


from me. 

She is very tired and fll, Nesty ; let her reat 
to-night, To-morrow she will be able to talk to 
you in her old way,” and however we 
may be, we are compelled to bow to mother’s 


ou 
9 she is spirited a from us, and when 
mother comes down she brings with her a favour- 
able report, 

‘* Mignon has fallen into a deep and quiet sleep, 
Poor child, she needs it; she has had no rest 
cince Mr. Cheater fell ill.” 

“Tell us all about it, mother,” Roy says; 
* poor fellow, it was rough on him.” 

Yes,” mother answers, tearfully, ‘‘ I used to 
feel angry with him, butI can’tnow, He suffered 
such terrible agony, too, and was patient because 
Mignon was with him, soothing him with her 
gentle ministrations, When we reached Toulon 
he had been dead some hours ; and a sweet, pale- 
faced Slater of was with Mignon, She it 
was who gave us fa ; our darling has 
been too exhausted his death to do more 
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“Oh Me, Clay, ‘bis solleltor, 
$ » * » and Seymour 
be ied re ea 
iter is a nice, t-spoken young fellow, 
seemed awfully sorry for Mignon. After- 
wards, when the will was read, we found that, 
with one exception, Mr. Chester had behaved 
very generously towards his widow. The estate, 
which is strictly entalled, goes, of course, to Sey- 
mour, but he has bequeathed all his personal for- 
tune and effects to on for life ; unless, indeed, 
she marries again, when the whole of the pro- 
perty will revert to Seymour Chester.” 
“So,” I say, bitterly, ‘ his selfish love follows 
her ta hey the grave,” 
“ Ha dear,” mother ans vel 
" speak no evil of the deed.” ee 
“Oh!” I'retort, “I belisve with Lamb, that 


BF 


that fe an exploded ; because a man is 
dead, should he be endowed or credited with all 
the virtues 1” 

* - - ¥ * 


Very soon Miguon takes her accustomed place 
Smongst us; and day by day, despite the wist- 
fulness in her eyes, the bloom of health comes 
wd her fair young face, and her step grows 


The count grandees quite the farm. 
house, and she reosives tem all wi anew and 





eweet diguity that evidently makes a great im- 
pression upon them. She becomes a favourite 
with those match-making mammas and impe- 
cunious younger sons, who know nothing of 
the conditions of Graham Chester's will; but 
she accepts all their potting, all their homage, 
with a faint and gentle scorn, for she has learned 
to value ft aright, 

Many and many a time, when the early shock 
of Graham’s death has passed, I notice that her 
eyes turn wistfally towards the door at the sound 
of each straoge step, and I know her mind is 
busy with thoughts of Jack, her heart fall of 
tender memories of him. But he never comes, 
I think he dare not trust himeeif in her 
— love should prove too great for his con- 
tro 

So nine months go by, and one day I go 
to Hadleigh to make some purchases, Passing 
down High-street I meet Jack, and he wurns back 
with me, 

** Jack,” I say, ‘why do you never come to 
Brooklands now #” 

“Does she want me?” be asks, hoarsely; 
* does she ever speak of me, Nesty?}” 

“She had nob done so until yesterday ; but 
when we sat alone in the afternoon, she said, 
‘Nesty, why doesn’s Jack visit us now? Does 
he hate me, or am I quite forgotten! Surely 
he might forgive me now, knowing what I have 
suffered,’ ”’ 

It is needless to say that the same evening finds 
him at the Farm ; graver in looks and speech 
than in the early days of his love, but otherwise 
not greatly 
_ Mignon says little that evening, but in her 
eyes there Is the light of hope, and the sorrowful 
curve of her lips give piace to a faint and tremu- 
lous smile. Day after day he comes, but he 
speaks no word of love, and if Mignon’s heart 
sometimes faints within her, I cannot guess, for 
she does not betray herself elther by word or 
gesture, 

One afternoon, towards the close of September, 
we walk tothe fields, lately 20 rich with golden 
corn, but now bare and desolate-looking. Jack is 
with us, and his manner fs strangely agitaved ; 

a gate he leans over it, and glances 
moodily down. 

“What is the matier, Jack?” I question 
“You look desperately blue.” 

“ve something to tell you, and I hardly 
know how to begin,” he answers, hurriedly, 
“ The fact ls—I—I am thinking of giving up the 
school, and going to New Zealand.” 

There is an exclamation of palo from Mignon, 
and her dear face looks suddenly drawn and 
4 Tia apparently, does not dare to glance 
at . 


Yes,” he says, half sullenly, “there is no 
opening for a fellow here, and there is no one to 
care whether I go or stay.” 

“We care,” I answer ; and Mignon, weeping, 


“ Why will you go? I care,” 

“You 1” he cries, his face distorted with pas- 
sion and pain. “If I dared but think that all 
would be » Mignon, I am going because I 
can’t bear sort of thing any longer. I can’t 
ask you to give up all your fortune for my sake 
—that man’s jealousy and selfish love follows ue 
still, and comes between us, I’ma poor fellow, 
indeed, for you to set your heart upon, [ have 
no merit but that I love you with all my life ; 
and because of my great passion I will not seek 
to drag you down to my level.” 

Through all her confusion, through her trem- 
bling and her tears, there shines a wonderful 
gladness. 

‘* Jack,” she says, softly, “if I say I hate 
this wealth, of which you think so much, and 
which has gone so nearly to robbing me of you ; 
if I tell you it hangs like a millstone about my 
neck, and if I confese that your going will mar 
my life and break my heart will youstay? Jack, 
Jack !—~am I too bold that you do not speak 1” 

He turns to her with a rapturous cry,— 

** Love, love! do you mean this? Are you 
willing to forego luxury, and rank, and all for my 
sake?” 

‘*Try me,” she says, with » happy sob ; snd as 





he catches her in his arms I discreetly basten 
away, and leave them to their new-found joy. 


* * . + a. 


In the spring of the nexb year there faa double 
wedding; the brides are Mignon and myself, 
the bri ms Jack and Martir. My home fs 
henceforth in London ; but once a year I come 
down to Brooklands, and from Brooklands pro- 
ceed to Hadleigh, where Mignon is now the 
reigning goddess, the joy of her husband’s home, 
the favourite of all the boys. 

Prosperity has come at last to my father, and 
there is no cloud in our sky. One day, when we 
are all seated to; , L aay saucily to Jack,— 

“Do you still believe it is a ‘woman's way’ to 
prefor riches and rank to love and a moderate 


omer os 

“No,” he answers, glanciog at Miguon with 

love In his eyes. “ It ls a woman's way to for- 

get herself and her happiness for the sake of 

those she loves,” 
(THE END } 








IF I BUT KNEW. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Owen Coortyey had sunk into the nearest 
seat, covering his faces with his hands. The 
horror of the situation had just come to him. By 
the cruel working of fate he had been wedded to 
one woman through a horrible mistake, while his 
heart and soul were another's. 

It seemed to him like some horrible dream 
from which he must soon awake. He had parted 
from Nina full of hope and love, scarcely an hour 
before, saying to himself, as he turned and looked 
back at her, that ere the sun would rise and seb 
again, she would be his own, that they would 
never be parted from each other after that. And 
now @ barrier had suddenly risen between them 
which parted them just as eurely ae though one 
of them lay in the grave. 

His whole soul was bound up in Nina, yet he 
was wedded to another. It seamed to him that 
the angvish of it was more than he could bear. 

Then came tohim the thought that he must 
protect the woman he had wedded—this poor 
young creature who still clung to him, imploring 

im to save her from Miss Walsh's wrath, repeat- 
be. to him, over and over again, that it was a 
mistake. 

Owen roused himeslf from the stupor which 
was stealing over him. He must face the 
terrible consequences of that rash marriage. 
Although this girl had wrecked hie life, ruined 
his fature, yet he could not find {t in hfs heart 
to curse her. 

He could not help but believe her—that fs was 
some terrible mistake ; he could not judge her 
before he knew more about what had prompted 
her to do this deed, He could not rest until he 
knew the reason that Jay behind it. 

‘* Tell me all about it,”’ he safd, hoarsely, turn- 
ing to the girl, “that I may judge for myself of 
this action of yours.” 

“Yes, tell him,” cried Miss Walsh, “‘ that I 
may be cleared of my partin this transaction. 
You deceived me as well." 

In a faltering voice that sounded as though she 
were dying, Rhoda told her story, the man she 
had married listening intently. 

He did not speak until she had concluded, but 
Miss Walsh saw that the girl's story was greatly 
affecting him 

“No wonder you mistook me for Keaward Monk, 
when you saw that picture,” be exclaimed, “for 
we are cousins. The resemblance between us 
was most marked when that picture was taken.” 

“J—I thought the name Miss Walsh told me 
was an assumed name, or else you had given me 
& false one.” 

Miss Walsh's self-control seemed to leave her 
entirely as she listened, 

“T am responsible for {t!" she groaned, 
wringing her hands, “Ob, what will Nina and 
my sister say 1” 
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Owen Courtney and Miss Walsh looked into 
each other's faces, and their lips were mute. 

**Let me go to her and tell her my story,” 
sobbed the hapless bride, ‘ then I will go away, 
and you shall never look upon my face again |’ 

“That would nop mend matters,” replied 

‘‘T have married you, and nothing can 
undo that,” - 

**Ob, do not aay so!” cried Rhoda. “I 
free you from the bond whose links have ja 
been forged. You shall have a divorce} I 
seb you free!” 

Owen shook his head, 

“ You would do so ff you could,” he answ 
"but, alas! you cannot. Those whom God b 
joined together no one has the right to 
asunder.” 

With a sigh that nearly rent his heart, he rose 
to his feet. The carriage atiil stood In waiting at 
the door, 

“ Where are you going?” asked Miss Walsh. 

"We will all three go to Nina, and break it 
as gently as we can to her—tell her what has 
happened— break the sad story to her as gently 
as we can,” Owen repeated, 

As one whose feet refused to do her bidding, 
Miss Walsh tottered up the aiele behind them. 
What would ‘Nina: say—what would she dot 
Perhaps she would fall dead at their feet, for 
she loved, with all the passionate love of her 
heart, the man whom she had promised to wed 
on the morrow, 

“Oh, if I had not been so hasty!” cried Miss 
Walsh. “I meant todo a noble action, bud ia- 
stead I have wrecked two _.ves | ” 

They entered the carriage in silence—a silence 
which was not broken until they reached the door 
of the beautiful house, They saw Nina stand- 
ing at the lace-draped window, peering out into 
the darkness, eagerly watching for them, 

The hapless lover groaned aloud, Miss Waleh 
hid her face in her hands. Nina was. at. the 
door to greet them almost as soon as tho 
servant. 

"You have been gine very long, Owen!” she 
cried, “Dear me! how surprised | was to see 
Aunt Waleh returning with youl” 

Then her eyes fell upon the girl in bridal.robes 
her lover was holding by the hand, She did not 
recognise Rhoda Cairn because of the veil which 
she had drawn over her face, nor did she hear the 
ery of surprise ihoda uttered when she recognised 


ber. 

Miss Walsh had always spoken of the bride to 
be as ber niece, but had uever once mentioned 
her name, 

For one moment Rhoda stood irresolute, She 
now realisei what she had done, and wondered 
how Nina would take the terrible mistake, 

For a moment the three stood ailent. Who 
would be the one to break the terrible news? 

“ What is the matter, and whois this beautiful 
young girl, clad in bridal robes, whom you hold 
by the hand, Owen?”’ 

He tried to speak, but he,ecould not utter a 
word if his life had depe upon it, Even 
Mies Waleh seemed to have been stricken dumb, 
Rhoda knew that it devolyed on her to ubter the 
words which would sta® N na. Graves: to the 
very soul. . She eaw tha’ lover: try to spesk and 
fall, and also saw Mise’ Waleh’a lips twitch .con- 
vulsively. y 

Nerving herse‘f fog the ordeal ihrough which 
she must pass, she efepped forward. 

"Let me ana for them,” she said, in a 
voice that sounded to Nina's ears like the strala 
of some halt-forgotien melody. And as she 
uttered the words she threw back her veil. 

“ Rhoda Cairn |” eriei Nina, aghast, 

“Yes, Tam that hapless creature whom you 
knew as Rhoda Cairn,” 

For an justant there was silence, broken only 
by the sound of the laboured breathing of Miss 
Walsh, Nina, and Owen Courtney. 

In an Instant the haughty heirow had re- 
covered herself. She recoiled from the girl who 
advanced pleadingly towards her. 

“ Nina! Nina!” Rhoda cried, much to the 
estonishment of Miss Walsh and her companion, 
“I did not know that it was you whom I was 
to confront In this awful hour!” 

But Nina shrank etill further from her. How 





dared this creature, who had passed those weeks 
at Brighton a living lie, to claim acquaintance 
with her ! 

She flushed crimson, and retreated from her 
in abhorrence, wondering how this creature had 
come here, accompanied by her aunt and lover. 

“Nina!” cried Rhoda, “listen, for the love 
of Hea’ and do not judge me too harshly 
until you have heard all!” 

Sobbing wildly, Rhoda caught ai the hem of 
Nina’s dress. 

“ Auntie!” cried Nios, turning to her rela- 
tive, “I do not care to listen to anything thie— 
this person has to say. The very air she breathes 
atifies me. Owen!” she cried, springing to her 

s side, ‘take me into the drawing-room 
I—I can not talk to this young gir).” 

He did not clasp her in bis arms, though he 
made @ movement to do so, . His arms fell to 
hia sides, and his head drooped to his breast. 

He was endurlog tortoure so acute that many 
@ man would have fainted under the strain of it. 

Nina looked up into his face in wonder. 

“Owen, my darling!’’ she cried, “are you 
ill? Tell me! Something terrible must be the 
matter! Why do you not speak 3” 

In that instant she seemed to forget the pre- 
sence of everybody, save the lover who 
parted from her a few hours since, and who was 
now standing before her so greatly changed. 

She looked from one to the other in consterna- 


tion, 

“* Something his happened,” she said. ‘‘ Why 
do you keep rae fu suspense 3” 

“TI am tryisg to tell you,” sobbed Rhoda, 
** bub you will not listen,” 

“Must I listen to her, auntie?” cried Nina, 
turning to ber aunt. 

© Yes,” said Miss Wa'sh, “ you must listen, my 
poor child, while I pray to Heaven to give you 
strength to bear it.” 

“Owen!” cried the gil, “‘why are you 
silent?” 

He could not answer her, He only looked at 
her with a word of woe in ‘his gaze, his whole 
frame trembifug with angnish, 

Rhoda never knew In what words she told her 
strange story, Nina listened like ove turned to 


stone, Rhoda told her of the awful mistake 


that had blasted two lives and parted two who 
fondly loved each other, 

Those who saw the look of pity in the face of 
Nina would never forget i, 

Her face became ag pale as marble, the blood 
receded from the ripe-red lips, 

She through a life-time of woe in those 
few mioutes. She did not look ab Rhoda or her 
lover when the former ceased speaking, but she 
turned her white, set, face to her aunt. 

“You bave done this dreadful thing!” ehe 
cried, ‘‘I wonder that Heaven does not strike 
you dead for 81” 

“Nina! Nina!” cried Miss Walsh, “I would 
only be too glad to give my life to atone for my 
part in this dreadful affair.” 

‘ The girl looked at ber with eyes like jets of 
ame. 

“If you had bat told me,” she sald, in a voice 
that was more sorrowful than any tears could 
have been. “ You took the relive into your own 
hands; you meddled with the affairs of another, 
and see the mischief you have wrought |” 

A cort of frenzy seemed to possess her, 

“Gol” she cried, tarning to Rhoda, and point- 
ing towards the door. “Get out of this house, 
out of my sight, before I call the servants to fling 
you into the street!” 

Rhoda crept towards the door. To Nina’s 
intense surprise, Owen turned to follow her. 

“I will go with you,” he said, huskily, “ for 
you—you are my-~my wife,” 


CHAPTER XXIxX 


"Yus; where she goes, I must follow,” re- 
peated Owen, in a voice husky with emotion, " for 
she is my wife i” 

The words fell upon Nina’s ears with a dreadful 
ehock. Ib was nob until then that she realised 
her lover was separated from her, 





She saw him teke Rhoda’s hand and lead her 
slowly out of the honee, 

In ths years that followed she wondered that 
the sight not kill her, 

When the door closed after them, Nina stood 
for a moment stunned, with a white, awfal pallor 
on her face, 

ws Walsh jena on - Pregem ‘ely 

as Nina going m would 
out, utter some word, But no; only that awtct 


silence, 

“Nina,” said Miss Walsh, a her, 
tremblingly, “what cau I say, what can I do, to 
repair the terrible wrong I have done you!” 

“The only thing you can do is to kill me,” 
answered the girl, in a hoarse, unnatural voice. 

“Ob, my niece ! niece, do not say 
that!” replied Miss Walsh, beside herself with 
gtiet. “ You will break my heart." 

“Yours is nob the only one that will be 
broken,” retarned Nina. 

‘Miss Walsh attempted ‘te reproach her, but 
Nina drew back in loathing. ' 

“Do not come pee me Lae cried, with 
flashing eyes, “lesb I forget you are, and 
strike Sad dead at my feet 1” 

With a quick motion, Nina turned, and without 
another word; fled up the staircase and up to 
her own boudoir; and close1 the door securely 
after her. 

‘* Let me try to realize tt,” she murmured. "A 
few hours ago I was the happiest gir] the world 
held ; ame fats out to Heaven to end my life.” 

She crept up to the mirror, and she stood 
before ft, tall, slender, and erect in the dignity 
of her despair, her face white, her eyes dark with 
sorrow, 

* Can that be me?” she murmured,’ crossin; 
her hands over her breast, Bat the figure reflect 
gave back no answer, 

'* He has gone out of my life. Wheat sm I to 
dot” she murmured, “One can ‘never ‘be sure 
of anything bi, ye Ane od only a ao 
hours 8g0, t was tween Ue bu 
love. f cous believe 1b! 16 is shine awful 
dream from which I shall 

She her hands wildly ; 
beautiful dar oad { she yd as 
atguish. Then she though 
she clinched her hauds. ody 

hh should Heaven send that girl to wepara‘e 
t m . a? : 
Some one knocked at the door. = 
“Leb me in, ° Nina,” cried ‘her ‘mother, 
anxtously. stelle 

“Nol” answered the girl, “I cannob—do 
aot ak me Oaly leave me here along. The 
aight of huroan faces, the sound of human voices, 
would drive me mad !” as . 

All ia vain the mother pleaded. Suddenly she 
heard a fall, and when one of the servants whom 
Mrs, Graves had summoned burst the deor, 
she found Nina lying face down on the vel- 
vet carpet, 4 ae 

Miss Walsh had told her sister sil, made » 
clean breaet of the whole affair.” Bat Nino's 
mother did not curse her, as she feared she might 
do, Sheonty looked at ber sister’ with horror- 
stricken eyes, ; , 

“If my poor child lives through it, F shail be 
thankful to Heaven,” eaid the mother.” ~ 

But Nina bad not fainted ; she beard ‘ali that 
they were eaylog: She heard them” the 
probability of Owen obteining @ divorce, and 
marrying Nina. Taen she héard ber tx say 
that Rhoda was sobesutiful, perhapsOwen mich: 
fall ic love with her, Aioecp this 

That was the bitterest drop iaNitin’s’ cup of 


woe, 
They laid her on her ted; ‘and they thovgs! 
because her eyes ‘were closed that she had 


fainted. 

“] will take her away,” said ‘her mother ¢“ that 
in, if she lives to go.” Se 

For a fortuight Nina lay on the’ bed where they 
had placed her. 

The doctor had worked over ber for hours, 

“ She is young,” he taid to the: beart-brokes 
mother, “and while thers is life there is hope. 

When she arose from her bed, everyone wat 
startled at the change io her, She made 1° 
complaint; even to Miss Waish, who hovered 
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Nina did not ask for him; his name did not 
even 80 much as cross her lips. Her mother felt. 
intuitively that the girl was thinking of him by 
night and by day. 

Nina saw none of the friends who called. The 
announcement was made in all the daily pa 
that the marrisge which had been setting 
all agog for the last fortnight had been suddenly 
broken off, 

The news was received with the utmost wonder 
and 


At first almost everyone refused to believe it. 
Why had the marrige been broken offon the 
day before it was to have taken place ! Everyone 
had bis or her own opinion about it, The story 
fiew like wildfire over the civy. 

Men discussed it with avidity at their clubs, 
and Isdies in their drawing-roome, They outvied 
each other in relating similar instances agreeing 
with one another on cne point, however—that a 
girl is never sure of her lover until they 
stand at the altar. 

Had there been a violent quarrel, and ff so, 
would they make it up ? 

All Nina's dear five hundred friends made 
haste to call at the house to find out her version 
of the story and to repeat ft when they returned 
home. Bud when she refused to ree them, they 
turned away crest-fallen. Even the young girls 
who were to be her bridesmaids were refused ad- 
mittance to her. 

“ We had all looked forward to it for solong i” 
tighed one of the young giils; adding gii'y ; ‘*I 
will not believe that they have broken off with 
each other for good. I have determined to be 
bridesmaid at Nina’s , and she must 
make up with Mr. Courtney. Won't you tell her 
that, dear Mrs. Graves ?” 

Her mother made no responee, but adroitly 
turned the conversation into another channel, 

Soma people thought they could possibly get 
atthe truth by running across Owen Cour' ‘ 
but be seemed to keep out of the way of all w 
kuew him, 

Then came the announcement that Nina was 
going abroad. But the paper did not sta‘e how 
long she would remain. 

This looked very serious indeed to the friend: 
who had hoped against all hope. 

Mra. Graves was anxious that none of her com- 
panfons should behold her, she waz so t 
altered, She could not bear the critloiems which 
she knew her a would be sure to occasion 
But Nica had stoutly declared she would not go 


a 

“I want to die ia my native land,” pleaded the 
girl, piteously. 

‘* You must not talk of dy'ng, bubof Living, my 
dearest Nina,” returned her mother, sadly. 
“You are ali I have in the world, Only imagine 
what would become of me ff you were to die. 
You must think of me, Nina.” 

The words eroused her as nothing bai yeb 
done, Deep as her sorrow was, the told herself 
she must not let it cast a shadow over her 
— — She niust pepe herself. ji 

“ Very well, mother,” she languidly, “Ist 
itbessyou will.” 

‘never isquired about her aunt Walsh, who 





lsd been carefu & out of sight during her 
a mg ly kep sigh ing 


Her mother wondered whether Nina was get- 


ting reconciled to the inevitable. Had she but | to her of late, 
known the tenour of the girl's thoughts, she would | He raised her gently. 
have started back horror too great for} ‘‘ You should not kueel to me,” he sald; ‘it 


words, 

Nina had given herself up to the wild hope that 
her lover would find some way of breaking the 
bonds between himeelf and Rhoda Cairn. Bub 
ag after day passed, and there was no word 
from him, her heart aank within her. 

Longing at morn for night, longing at night for 
morning, Nina lived through the days that came 
and went. She scarcely ate or slept ; there were 
days when she scarcely left the room, when she 
oa _—— “oa wed, “ope with the 

5 own sorrow, {ts grief plercing 
deeper and deeper into her heart. She was be- 

It seemed to Nina as though her soul were 
leaving her body ! the breath of life within her 
was ing faint with each hour. 

Her watched her keenly. One thing in 


serra struck her, She never for a single 


spoke 
Why did not her lover write at least one word 
to comfort her? She had a dread of the agonies 


Fy 
F 
Zz 
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of death, of people lingering in torture, unable to 
vel Surely no agony ever been so prolonged 
as hers, 


She grew thioner and paler. She never sang, 
she never touched the osm She tarned from 
it with a shudder that was sad to witoess, She 


aight of it made her grow sick at heart. 

Tf she would only of her loss to some one, 
even to her mother; if she would only ease her 
heart by flow of passfonate tears, perhaps it 
would have been better ; but there was no such 
relief for her. 

Shoe sought her couch early, because her mother 
was anxious about her; but her mother did not 
know that she paced the floor until the grey 


is not right.” 

“Yee, I will !” she cried, impulsively. ‘ You 
are good—you are noble. You do not curse me 
for what I could not help. I want to show you 
how bitterly I deplore what has been deze! 
But how are you to reslize it?” 

While they were speaking, a few drops of 
rain fell from the heavens, and Rhoda, ver fig 
up, ssid to herself that even the angels above 
were weeping for her, 

“Come!” he ssid, taking her by the hand 
and leading her along ae though she were a little 
child, “you cannot stand out in the rain. Come 
with me.” 

He balled a passing cab and placed her In it. 

“Where are wo going?” she asked, timidly, 
looking ap tnto the troubled face. 

“TI do not know until I have had time to 
think,” he answered. “I bave told the driver 
to drive about foran hour. By that time I shall 
have arrived at some conclusion.” 

The girl’s dark head drooped. ‘treat as her 
own sorrow was, ber heart bled for the trouble 
which she had unintentionally caused this young 


man, 

On and on rolled the cab. 8» busy was Owen 
with his own troubled thoughts that he almost 
forgot the girl ehrinking away fn her corner, who 


was — him so piteously and auziouely, 
Sad turned to her. 


“There is but one course left open to us,” he 
said, huskily, ‘‘and that we must follow. You 
are my wife, and I must take you to the home 
that has been to reosive my bride,” 

She uttered a low cry ; but before she could 
speak, he hastened to add,— 

* No advantage shall be taken of the position 
fo which are so strangely placed. You shall 
be In the eyes of the world, but to me 
cantina tenner peel on a sister, We will 


dawn, 
Now her mother hastened the preparations for | live our lives through ia this way.” 


the trip abroad, 

" She is and a change of alr and scene 
will surely bring about forgetfulness,” thought 
Mrs, Graves. 

It was well for her that she could not foresee 
what was to happen in the near future, 


ee 


CHAPTER XXX, 


We must return to Rhoda Cairv, dear reader, 
and picture to you the awful woe she experienced 
ae she turned from Nina, saying, “‘ Let me gp 
away out of your lives ; if my life could atone for 
what I have done, I would is.” 

She scarcely heard Owen Courtuey’s words, 
“Where you go, I must follow, for you are my 


She was unaware of his _—, until fleeing 
down the gravelled walk, she heard a atep behind 
her, and a firm hand her arm. Turning, 
she eaw the man whom she had just wedded, 

She drew back in fear aud trembling. He 
noticed her action, and despite his bitter woe he 
could not but feel et oe her, 

“We cannot undo t has been done, my poor 
girl,” he ssid. “It wasa terrible mistake, but we 
maust face fb bravely.” 

She looked up Into his face with wistful eyes. 

“If you would only kili me here and now, I 
would be so grateful to you. No one would ever 
know. My life fs of so little account that not 
one In the whole world would mies or grieve for 
me, and then you could marry Nios.” 

He drew back, shocked. 

‘*You must not speak in that way,” he said. 
* The life of every human being is sacred. You 
are eutitied to — no matter what has 

calls you. I do not 


¢ 
Before he could realize what she was about to 
do, she had flung hereelf on her kuees at his feet, 
and covered his hand with kisses. Her heart 
was full of the deepest gratitude to him. He 


She bowed her head, Whatever he suggested 
must be wisest and best, she thought. 

“Indeed, I can see no other way ont of it at 
the present outlook,” he went on, his voics 
trembling a little. “I will take you to an hotel 
near where lam stopping. To-morrow, at this 
time, I will come for you to take the train with 


| 

A little later Rhoda found herself alone in tho 
comfortable room which he had secured for her 
at the hotel. 

Tt was then and not unifl ther that the poor 

1 gave vent to her grief, suffering almost 2 

ae fad»: Nina, as the long hours of the 
night away. 

Tae sun was ising bright and warm when 
she opened her eyes the next moraing. For a 
moment she was dsa:d and bewildered ; then a 
rush of memory came to her, aud she remembered 
all that had taken place, She spravg from her 
couch with a bitter sob on her lips, Some one 
tapped at the door. It was the chamber-maid. 

“ Your breakfast Is to be served to you here, 
ma’am,” she eald. ‘‘The waiter Is bringing it. 
I will take it a pe are also some 
large packages which arrived for you.” 

“Thank you!” murmured the girl. “ Just 
pub them on the table. But stay,” she added 
in the next breath, “you may as weil open 
them. Ido not think they are for me.” 

With deft fingers the girl unwrapped the 
bundle, and held up to her astovished gaze a 
beautiful brown travelling suit of the ficeat 
cloth, with hat, shoes, gloves, and lingerie to 
match, Gazing upon the outfit with wide-open 
eyes, she forgot her sorrow for the moment, 

This was another proof of the thoughtfulness 
aod kindness of the man whose life she had 
wrecked 


‘© What a superb travelling dress!" cried the 
maid with delight. “I have never seen any- 
like it. And the hat; why, {t is a veri- 
table dream, madam, it is so exquisitely dainty ! 
There is something in the pocket of the dress!” 
exclaimed the maid, ‘‘ Does madam wish me to 
see what it is?” 
“Yes,” said Rhoda, 





was the only being whohad ever spoken kindly 
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The next moment the girl had produced a tiny | As the hours rolled by, the girl made a resolve} ‘The nex? station will be ours,” he said at 
box. Oa a bed of violet velvrb reposed a band | to end it all. length. 
of plain gold. Within were the exgraved words : She arose Tig Bye donned the dark cloak { boda looked up epee There 
* My wile 1” which Miss Walsh had wrapped about her as they | would be s party of awaiting Owen's 

The poor girl caught her breath with a sob as | stepped from the rector’s cottege. She was home-coming ; but, ah! what would they say 
ihe maid handed it te her. The colour came | to have ip now, for it would cover the br when they saw that it wae not Nina whom he 
and went on her face; her eyes grew dim with | robes which she had donned, Her bridegroom |/had wedded! Had hea mother—bad he sisters} 
tears. It was with the greatest difficulty that | was to be death ! Perhaps he divined her thoughts, for quite a» 
she succeeded In hiding her emotion from the soon as they had flashed through her brain he 
waid, whose eyes were intently fixed on her. ee turned to her, and said, abruptly,— 

*' I thought she was a single young girl,” she ‘*T have told ys nothing of my home life, It 
thought, " but she seems to be sits Fy CHAPTER XXXI. was an oversight on my part, pouly because 

Rboda turned away; she could not bear to the idea did not occur to me, I have no rela- 
have anyone see her emotion, Wirs trembling bands, this hapless girl, who | tives upon the face of the earth, except the 

“I cannot aecept it, nor any of his gifts, | had taken auch a terrible resolve, opened the door | scape grace cousin you know of. From my uncle 
because I cannot make use of them,” she thought, | of her room, and glided softly down the long | I inherited the home to which I am taking you. 
“Tam going away from here, going out of hia | corridor and out of the hotel. It Is presided over by Mrs. Rice, an old lady who 
life, I could nob go with him to his home; I Rhoda had scarcely gained the street before s | bes served in the capacity of for 
have no right there |" carriage drove up, and Owen Courtney sprang | twenty years, All the servants have been iu the 


When the chamber-maid had lef» the apart- 
ment, with a heavy sigh she placed the artéles 
in their receptacles. 

Ah! bow different might life have been to 
her ifshe had but met this man first, and he had 
not loved another! She tried to look her duty 
in the face, and asked Heaven over aad over 
again what she should die, 

The only way out of ib seemed to be to leave 
the place quietly, and go where he could never 
hear of ber egaia. 

The warmth and comfort of the little room 
eeemed very egreeable to her. When she left it, 
she must go out penniless, homeless, weak and 
ill, into the cold and darkness of the streets. 
She was glad of a respite, however brief. The 
hours seemed to fairly fly. 

When the waid came to her, and asked her if 
she wished all her meals served in her room, 
ahe mechanically answered, ‘' Yes.” Tempting 
dishes were brought, but they went back un- 
tasted, 

“The lady in Room 27 seems very ill,” said 
the chamber-maid, when she went down to the 
servant's hal! below. ‘' She fs very mysterious. 
Her eyes are so big, so black and so mournful, you 
are eure she is going to burat into tears at every 
word she utters. She looks like a creature who 
has passed through some great sorrow. With 
the exception of one lady I never saw anyone 
else look like that And, oh, mercy! she had 
she same room too—-No, 27. 

This woman left word that I was to come to 
her in the morning. To my gréat surprice I 
fouad the door openas I turnedthe knob. As I 
went fcrward to awaken her, I saw the still form 
lying on the bed, As I approached, I saw, to my 
g eat amazement, that her eyes were wide open 
and staring at me, 

‘**T beg your pardon for not coming soone-, 
ma’am,’ I said. ‘I did not think you would be 
awake so early. There-——’ 

** Tae rest of the sentence wat never finished. 
I saw that theeyes staring up into mive were 
glazed in death. The ecream I uttered brought 
half the people fo the hotel to the scene, a phy- 
sician being among them. 

“ He said the young lady had been dead some 
hours. She bad taken poison, The mystery 
surrounding her—who she was, end whence she 
came, has never heen solved from that day to 
thie, There ismuch the same lookin this lady's 
face as there was in that other one’s. I think 
she will bear watching. 

" You know, too, that nine ont of ten of the 
people who think of committing suicide choose an 
hotel In which to commit the ceed. This young 
lady fo No, 27 eeems to be dazed. She scarcely 
knows what ove is speaking toher about,” 

Having told her story, the chamber-mald left 
the room, shaking her head asshe went, The 
proprietor of the hotel, who was passing through 
the corridor and who had heard the story, was 
a little annoyed over it. He knew the habit of 
maids to goesip ; still, there might be some truth 
in the story. 

It would certainly not be amiss to look into the 
mattera little. He remembered a tall and hand- 
some gentleman had made arrangements for the 
lady, payiog her bills in advance. 

The sunshine of the afternoon faded; the 
gloaming crept up, deepening into theeoft beauty 
of the starry night. 


from it, He wae surprised at seeing Rhoda ad 
vancing to meet him. She drew back with a cry, 

“ Are you ready!” he asked ; but before she 
could anewer, he went on, “You do not wear 
your travelling dress, Was there anything amiss 
with it ?’”? 

She tried to keep back the sobs from her lirs ; 
but almost before she was aware of it, she had 
<a to him that she was about to flee from 

im. 

Standing there, very gently and patiently, he 
went over the ground with her, insisting upon 
her fcllowing cut their original plan ; and the 
upshot of it all was, she returned to her room, 
donned her travelling dress, joined him again, 
and took a seat beside him in the carriage. 

A little later the railway station was reached, 
and they were soon whirling away towards the 
mysteries of the future. 

“We shall reach our destination in four 
hours,” Owen said, seating himself oppoaite her. 
"There will be a number of old friends at the 
station to give my bride a welcome home,” he 
added, In a voice that was husky, despite his 
efforts at self-control ; and Rhoda knew that he 
was thinking of that other bride whcm he had 
intended to bring to them, and she felt most 
wretched at the effort he was making to look 
the present difficulty in the face and bear up 
under it. ‘ 

He did not speak egain for an hour or more, 
but looked steadfastly out into the darkness, 
Then he recovered himself with s start. How 
selfish he was! In thinking of his own sorrows 
he had quite forgotten his companion, and how 
aorrowful she must feel to be guing amorg a 
crowd of atrangers in such a pitiful position. A 
wife! yet an utter stranger to the man she had 
wedded, 

He felt sorry for her from the depths of his 
heart, for he khew that she, too, had been led 
into this marriage through another’s will, and 
was not responsible for the terrible mistake. 
Yer, her sorrow wae surely as keen as his. 

Springing to hie feet, he reached her side, and 
extended to her some of the papers he had just 
commenced to read. 

“ Pardon me,”’ ho said, “ the time must hang 
heavily on your hands. Will you lock over the 


pers ? 
eBhe took them from him because he had been 
so kind as to offer them to her, but not to read, 

He scon eaw that her eyes looked steadfastly 
in the same epot. Perhaps her thoughts were 
pleasanter to her than the columns of the paper. 
Then he loet himself in his own reverie, and for- 
got all about her. 

Her eyes wandered to him as he sat there 
almost unconscious of her presence, How noble 
be was! Whats perfect specimen of manhood ! 
How strange it was that he should be her bus- 
band! She could not he)p thinking, with a 
throb of pain, how much more suited he was for 
Nina than herself. 

How he must loathe her! Her very presence 
must be hateful to him! The thought of that 
made her shrink atill further from Owen Court- 


ney. 

She felt like opening the carriage window and 
springing from it out into the blackness of the 
night, Then he would be free to marry Niva 
Oo and on through the darkness rushed the 





express. 


» 





warmly, Y 

outside the household will know 
relationship, The secret will be kept faithfully 
from the world by the members of my house- 
hold.” 


"I do not deserve so much consideration at 
your hands,” murmured the girl. 
Before he had time to reply, their station was 
. There were few people at the station, 
owing to the lateness of the hour. 
An old-fashioned carriage was waiting at the 
rear, Peering out from ib was the face of old 
Daniel, 


‘* Welcome, master! welcome!” he cried. 
* And a thousand welcomes to the lovely young 
missus, your bride! There's a { company 
at the house, sir, awaltiog you both.” 

Owen thanked the old servant for his kind 
wishes for himself and bride, as he helped Rhoda 
into the vehicle. 

There was a long ride over a rough mountain 
road, during which time, much to old Daniel's 
surprise, scarcely a word was exchanged between 
the bride and groom, and in puzzled the good old 


man. 

Was the lady fli? So great was his concern 
over it, that he was tempted to ask his master 
the question a dozen times. But prudence 
restrained him, 5 

“There is something surely amiss,” thought 
old Daniel, when he glaneed cautiously over bis 
shoulder and saw the bride leaning back in ono 
corner of the vehicle and the in the other. 

At length, fn turniog an abrupt curve in the 
road, a grey stone mansion, fairly ablaze with 
lights from cellar to dome, loomed in sight— 
lights that twinkled like glow-worms in the 
ee. They could hear the strains of music, 
and ae they approached they could even hear the 
sound of voices, — 

S:ill no word was uttered by eiiher of them. 

A hundred times Owen pictured this home- 
coming with bis bride; but, ah! how different 
was the reality—how pitifully different! But 
he was not going to let this poor girl, nor the 
guests who had gathered there to bid him wei- 
come, see how depressed he was, 

The ponderous entrance gates stood wide open, 
and they rolled through them, and along the 
spacious drive through the avenue of mighty 
trees, whore branches seemed to Lend in welcome 


to them. 

The myriads of lights about the place renderec’ 
every object as clear as noonday. 

“Welcome to your future home!” said the 
bridegroom in a low voice, turning to the girl, 
who etill sat shivering in the corner of the 

3; and something very like bitterners 
sounded in his voice, . “ Remember,” he added, 
still in the same undertone, “we must keep up 
appesrances at all costs.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“7 sex thab Timmins is getting out another 
novel.” Historical or hysterical ?” 

“ Coronsx, do you think there is any —= 
horseracing?"’ “ Yes, indeed ; all mine ie. 

Dawkins : “ How's your old man ?” 
Phillips : “It's doing —> ank you; but I 
don’t feel very well myself. 

Diner: “TIan’t that a rather emall ateak}” 
Walter: ‘ Yes, sir; bub you'll find it will take 
you & good while to eat it,” 

“] pRoLARE Mrs. Squildig is as prett 
picture,” remarked Mr, M'S will me Ne 
wonder,” replied his wife | ‘‘ shots baat - painted,” 

“ No, I never take the newspapers home ; l’ve 
a family of fall of up daughters, you know.” 

ll of crime, eh?” wNo, too full 


: “What fe a synonym!” 
Toramy Sharpe: ‘It is a word you can use in 
place of another when you don’t know how to 
spell the other one,” 

Hz: ‘* Yea, I can make a portrait on the ice 
with my skates.” ‘'How wonderful! Did it 
take you long to learn?” ‘“ Well-—er—it re- 
quired a number of sittings,” 

Derosiror: “ Is the cashier in!” President : 

“N-o; he’s gope away.” Depositor: ‘‘ Ab! 
Gone for a rest, I presume,” President (andly) : 
‘N-o ; to avoid arrest.” 

Rxcivap Wire: “O professor, the cook has 
fallen and broken her coilar-bone.” Professor : 
" Discharge her atonce. You told her what vo 
expect if she broke anything more,” 

Youne Man: **So Miss Ella is your eldest 
sister, Who comesafter her?” Small Brother 
“ Nobody has come ae yet ; but pa says the iret 
fellow that comes can bave her.” 

UnwxLoome Soitorn: * That's a lowly song. 
is always carries me away.” She: ‘If I had 
known how much pleasure it could give us both, 
I should have sung it earlier in the evening.” 

Friend: “ What are you doing now for a 
living?’ Mills: “I am contributing to the 
newspapers.” ‘* But you know nothing of 
journalism,” “ My dear fellow Iam advertising 
for a situation.” 

“Mns. Strvcket affects the antique in ber 
house decorations.” “ Yes, she told me the 
other day she was heartbroken because she 
couldn’t get the shades of her ancestors for the 
parlour windowr.” 

PoaRDER (warmly): “Oh, I’m knowing to the 
ticks of your trade, Do you think I have lived 
in boardiog-houres twenty years for nothing?” 
Landlady (frigidly): “I ouldn’t be at all eur- 
prised,” 

“Tat man Crumlet has more fnvitations to 
dinner than any man in town,” “ How does he 
work it!” “He tells every hostess with a 
grown-up daughter that she must have married 
much below the legal age.” 

Jack: “What is the trouble between Josle 
and Olaude? I hear the engagement is broken.” 
Penelope: “ Yes. Claude called when she was 
expecting Ciarence, and she had on the wrong 
engagement-ring.”’ 

“As our engagement {fs at end, Tom, you 
would, of course, like all your letters and every- 

thing you bave given me returned?” “ Yes, 

Mabel—particularly the kisses,” Engegement 
reall 

A Bacugtor’s TriaLs—Young Swell: “I left 
a letter on my table when I went out. Where is 
it?” Valet: ‘I hope you won’t mind, sir, I 
thought it would do nicely for my sweetheart ; 
so I posted ft to her. Your Christian name is 
the same as mine |” 

AFTER a recent railwsy collision a Scoteman 
was extricated from the wreck 
panion who had escaped unhurt. ‘‘ Never mind, 
pow fi = a remarked, ‘iv'e nothing 
ser andyou’: | get damages for it. ° Ea ow 
roared Sandy. “ Hae I no’ had enough? Guid 
sakes, it’s repairs I'm seekin’ noo !” 





Miss Muca: “ I don’t see how it is your sister 
failed to find me at the station, You ssid you 
would describe me to her.” Infatuated Lover 
(who sees a good deal more in Mise Mugg than 
other folks can): ** Yes, I told her to look for a 
beautiful gir), with the face of a Madonna and 
the form of asyiph. It’s queer she missed you.” 

Eprrz : “She lost Freddy through her own 
stupidity. A girl should never permit hereelf to 
appear more intelligent than the man who is 
talking to her, Thatis therule J always follow.” 
Bertha : “‘ But then it is so easy for you, you 


know. You ought not to be too harsh upon poor 


Hettie,” 

Arutetic Artist (to critic) 
invited Jones, the critic, oak be to express his 
candid opinion of my painting ; and he had the 
impudence to tell me that it lacked composition, 
colour, and that the technique was very bad. 
Well, I didn’t do a thing tohim. I threw him 
down the stairs, and following him up, kicked the 
stuffin’ out of bim, Now, old man, give me 
ag: honest opinion, What do you think of 
t 


A FRENCHMAN was in an Eoglish restaurant 
and wanted eggs for breakfast, but had forgotten 
the English word. So he got around the difficul- 
ty in the following way : ‘‘ Vaiterre, vat is dat 
valking fn de yard?” "A cock, sir.” “Ab! 
Ani vat do you call de cock’s vife}” ‘ The hen, 
eir.” “ And vat you call de shildrens of de cock 
and his vife?” ‘‘ Chickens, sir.” “ But vat you call 
de shicken before b dey are shicken ?’ “ Egge, cir.” 
“ Bring me two,” 

THERE is a Httle girl who is rapidly causing her 


father’s hair to assume the colour of the driven | 


snow. The other day she looked up at him from 
between his knees, and asked: “Papa, was ii a 


wise person who said, ‘the good die young !’” | 


“Yes,” said the musing man, “I guess 80,” 


" Weil, "she went on, after thinking 10 over for | 
some time, “I'm not so much surprised about | 


you ; but T don’t sce how mamma ever managed | 
to get growed up.” 

Norsine is ever lost by belvg pleasant and 
agreeable. You ask for two pounds of steak—no 
more, no less, One butcher growls that he can’t 


cut off just two pounds, and you leave him | 


thorovghly vexed, At the next shop the manu | 
of meat hears your request with unruffied 
visage, cuts cff a pound and a-half, tlaps it into 
the scale and out again in double-quick time, 
rolls it up neatly, and says, with a sweet smile: 


“ Just two pounds, ma‘am.” He is the man who | 


succeeds, 

AvsracE Man: “ What has become of that old 
fool Witkins? Used to call himse)f a Colonel, or 
something.” Citizen: “ He happened to own & 
piece of land on which ofl was found, and is now 
rich. Lives in a palace on theavenue.” Average 
Man (some hours later): “Hello, That looks 
like General Wilkine.” Another Citizen: “ Yes, 
that’s the General. Do you know him!” Ave- 
rage Citizen : “ Yee, indeed. The General and I 
are old friends.” 


“ Yesterday I | 
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SUPERIORITY in QUALITY. 
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QUICKLY CORRECT ALL, IRRNGULARIITES, REMOVE ALL 
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« LI pe, lied to Her Imperial et Majen Mthe B i Bmpress Alexandra of Russia.” 

- HIS hine does work which w: 

machines — high 

‘ It oe = great 

machines, therefore does net require 

trouble. ‘No teaching, No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the eld- 

fashioned troublesome machines. It works fine or coarse materials equally as 

> Sent Carriage Paid for 4s, 6d. ; two for 8s. 6d, Tixtra Needles, @d. and 
packet. Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae State aparbments of St. James’s Palace, 


which had become very shabby, have been 
entirely redecorated during the winter by the 
Office of Works, under orders from the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the furniture bas been newly 
upholetered. 


Paisck a®D Purncsss Fraycis Josxra oF 
BavTrexBere are to pay a brief visit to Vienna 
on their way to Italy, where they are to spend 
some weeks at Naples with the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess. Prince and Princess 
Fraucis Joseph will be at Nice during the latter 
part of the Queen's stay at Cimiez. 


Tax Prince of Wales ia to inspect the Royal 
Bucks Huesars (Buckinghamshire Yeomanry) on 
Friday, May 20cb, in the beautiful park at 
Stowe, the well-known seat of the Dukes of 
Bue which now belongs to Lady Kinloss, 
and which was rented for several years by the 
late Comte de Paris, 


Tone Killarney folk are talking of a 
projected visit ef their Royal the 
Dake and Dachess of York to County Kerry in 
July ; aod it ia further rumoured that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will go over to Dublin 
in August, and be present at Horse Show, 

Tus Princess of Wales.and Priness Victoria 
will not Jeave Londen for Copenhagen until 
Mosdey, March. 14th. The Queem has requested 
the Princess of Wales to postpone her departure 
for Denmark in order that her Royal 
may hold the second Drawing Room of the 
season at Buckingham Palace on Friday, 
March 11th, 

Kiya Axpgrt ie to celebrate his seventieth 
birthday at Dreaden on April 23cd, when there 
will be festivities extending over coveral days, 
and a great assemblage of Royal personages. 
The Quean will be ted by either the Dake 
of Coburg or the Dake and Duchess of Connaught, 
aa Pelnce Albert waea Dake of Saxony, and ali 
his sons have inherited that rank from their 
father. 

Privez CurisTran of Denmark’s marriage Is 
to take place in April. The Duchess Alexandrina 
will have a large fortune, and lt is said that the 
Crown Princess of Denmark intends to settle 
twenty million of marks on her eldest son. If 
the wedding takes place at Cannes ib will be a 
strictly private ceremony, and the bride and 
bridegroom will ab once proceed to iD. 

DETERMINED, apparently, to discard the ekirt 
by some means or another, the advocates of 
* rational dreas” have now & new 
lesgue, to be called the ‘Indoors Reformed 
Dress League.” Ite members pledge themselves 
to wear no skirts indoors, whether it be in house 
or office, Each member is free to choose the 
atyle of her costume, provided always that it 
includes a ekirt for out-of-doors and-none‘for the 
house. “> 

‘Tex Prince aud Princess of Wales are mort 
likely to represent the Qaeen at the Coronation 
of the young Queen of the Netherlands, which is 
to take place at Acesterdam at the end of 
August. > isto-he a-veny.groad affair, and the 
Emperor William is to bepresent {n person, It 
is thought that bie Majesty is souch bent on the 
young queen marrying a German prince, 

Kew Patate is already being made ready for 
its conversion Suto a museum, Most of the 
rooms are pokey little. apartments, bat thers are 
a few larger o: theealoon, with its 
handsome painted by a French artist— 
end this is the room will chiefly interest 
those who viste-the pleeewhen 16 is thrown open 
to the public—for It was here that the Qacen 
parents were married in 1818. ‘There were two 
a 7 mma way reom on the aame 

ay—ta morning t rehbishop of Canter- 
bury filed the knot there betwean the Duke o 
Clarenee and the Prinosss Adelaide of Saxe- 

i , aad iu the -evening his Graces cole- 
brated the nuptials of the Dake of Kent with 
the widowed Princess Victeria of Sane-Cobarg 
and Leiningen, 


° 
> 
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STATISTICS: 


France produces anuually about 800,000 
of chestnuts, 7 
Asgapzen sends £6,000 worth of cattle to 
Landon every week. 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED spot on the sun, visible’ 


now, is sald to be 30,000 miles in diameter. 
Tus Parliament of the United Kingdom is the 
lagest representative body in the world. 
Ie the surface of the earth were tly level, 
the waters of the ocean would cover it to the 
depth of 600 feet, 





Eveny day fe a little life, and our whole life is 
bata day repeated. Those, therefore, that dare 
lose a day are dangerously prodigal, 

Tus vecret of lifeis not to do whatons likes, but 
to try to like that which one bas to do ; and one 
does come to like it —in time. 

WHEN our children go astray, the cause is oub- 
aide of them, when the children of others go 
wrong, the cause is inside of them. 

THeRz are people who would do great acta ; 
but because they wait for great opportunities, life 
passes, and the acts of love are not done ab all, 

As the filnt contains the spark, unknown to 
itself, which the steel alone can. awaken to life, so 
adversity often reveals to us hidden gems, which 
oe sae or negligence would for ever have 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Povuwp Caxs.—Yolks of ten eggs, whites of two 
well beaten. One pound butter, ons pound A 
one pound fisur, one and one-half 
bakiog-powder, one cop milk. Add flor and 
whites last. 

Baxep Onions,—Select large, perfect imported 
Spanish onions, cut these, ap and down, into 
slices about one quarter of an inch thick. Das 
well on both sides with salt and pepper. Pata 
piece of butter the sizs of « walnut into a pan 
and melt, When hot, place into it the seasoned 
slices of onion, aud bake about half-au-hour. 

Vearrasrixzs—a La Jarpivenns.—Use one-half 
can of French peas, or one plat of fresh 
in season, a half plat each of carrot » pee 
cuber, one and a-half gills of any kind of s 


Sshd water, dreie- ent b the peas in a saucepan. 
When she carrots nneeses ane, Se 
pr aaa “ eetigehats the nd 

sageetiiles pans 
weg ae pe ef 
mane "Boread the on & warm 
platter, making the border have 


i 
3. 
2 
is 
g 
f 
FE 


peas when- 





Barat-Anac, or “Ths land of tin,” as far back 
as the year 1037 3.0. silat 

Tue Japanese foot has been for its 
strength and beauty. Jepanese can walk incre- 
dible distances without feeling weary. 

Tue “elephant-bestle” of Venezuela fs the 
largest insech in the world. A full-grown 

about half a pound, A 

Cony, a nay could, 
under favourable iply in three 
days to 4,772 000,000,000-and make @ mass weigh. 
ing 7,500 tons. 

Tue deaths of 183 persons over 


from ths shoe-eolee. Hh A ge 
& symme worn 
egg SE 


To do away with the use of tacks in laying 
carpets, a new fastener fs formed of meta! 
blocks, which are inserted under the edge of the 
euapeh cue e aan aaa Meet 

of toothed rods which hold the carpet ia 


springs yield to pressure, and thus insure 
more safety to the more fragile outer portion. 
pea, ers old-fashioned wooden match 
to 


The are much lighter, aud are 
thought to be more ao Renate dere 
P of various kinds 
a na genet pee gd > > om 
es convalescent fs 
Lacx of for the: one 
ot is tlogs which phyaelane avy contend 
with, a plano for invalids, which ha: 
been put upon the market, will be a boon to 
sick persons with a knowledge of music. 
many . 
It is easily arranged. Ona each side of the bed 
are the uprights of a frame, the base being 
mounted on casters, This frame supports & 
—_——e Adj devices are pro- 
vided enable the ‘to be firmly 
trinclined « the key icempeeenel 
60 may 
by the sick person. ft gees plauo 


tx) 
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Lo mr age eens spy Pg ays aA tay ~~ Pe. Dortovs ow agp anh bay meg nahn gr 
apply for payment of rent due m. e | among these 3 accoun lor by the 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. tenant's duty tosec that it is paid when due, and if he | France more men take up the than in any 
— fails to do go the Jandlord may distreiu at once. other Hey peta But when yy } age ~ ge = 

pum really good cooks wor! @ Fren 
PavA.—There is no absolute rule. femme bone? fart ok thn clot at he aiken, late | ae. whe belong fo this list are ina inioority. Women 
Marsts.—We know of none suitable, reality oF a bone at all, buta perve that lies near the rons a ebay oo pA oe benny they oe 
surface, and which, on getting a knock or blow, causes | 20% &d a velichabhe disk igh scasoning, 


A. 0.—Not ff the collision was sccidental. 

Porrm.—They will not rub off, if properly used. 

Austiz —It rests absolutely with the guardians. 

Dottie —Quite too long and intricate an affair to be 
with here. 


dealt 

Isquraza.—The Church of England is not “‘sup- 
ported by the State.” ea 

Ber.s —Bat and gloves may be worn, or it may 
be put on afterwards, 

Desrgnare.— Your only remedy, Uf he will not, is to 

give notioe and leave, 

Axxiovs.—¥ou had better employ someone in the 
colony to search. 

Orn ee See ne Se wesk, 
the notice is 

4. 0. Pec a a Sa 
names of public-houses, 

T poussins — We esiainct comply with your request; 
it would be agatnst rule. 

Wonarep Seren —The marriage would hold good, 
but she might be punished. 

Lacy —You will find statistics of religious denomina- 
tions in Waltdker’s Almanack. 

Destawy Recative.—Neither would have any claim, 
not being among the next-of-kin. 

Browwwen.—It fe not necessary that the pages of a 
manuscript should be sewn together. 

PurgeTalrer —. to @ music publisher, There 
wt any ead smi wo rtd 

Bueyy,.-— 
froned on wrong side to preven’ 

T. W.—The charge for searching for a will at the 
Willis Office, Somerect House, is one shilling. 

L. R.—Pawnbrokers are slippery 
should pc, dr gpl dealings with 


may, perfect eg wear 
ia Kd gloves if. you my HE but white the proper 


Psren —There is aehiins Nilegal in the use of an 
ee exeployed for the purpose of 


vse. Yo tata ae of the Princess of 
Wales are Alexandra Oaroiine Mery Gharlome Loulza 


hens shld he. dried. and 
t fading. 


and one 


Julia. 

‘aly remove tn fom Woods Al spirits of salt will 
newally from wood. After applying with a 
clotb, wash well. 
woe hoe fu na ~ ¥ should moto tren length 

‘se, instead o Lcoerriee. one wisbes 
out instead of in. 


—~If you were registered in the name adopted 

by your faa 8 ie & sow legally yours, and mages be 
ue al 

Cwray.—Take it to ore Rn th 
wr hemna 

sed ol opomale is no suthenticated Bon oes 
Tecor iis pension 
even a querter-el om Hela ~ 7 tr 
pouid be ee Deena, , flour 
should be then wiped off with 
a soft oloth before applying the toing. 

Paira —At ® ball or reception or social fanction of 


any kind, where it was for @ man to escort a 
eo always offer his arm, 


Calato im, arate eden Weir afore: | then 


"en ya eel Dk a lar quotations, 
‘ach 89 ah Bae You could obtain 
thon to0b tuples your city. , 


Fy Roses » A a sponge in benzine 
apply it lightly and carefully ; it will soon remove 

ail stain, "bat you must not make it wet or slopey, 

BK. R.—The Bgyptians practised 
chickens by artificial means a Ted Bogen pelt sa 
though they kaew nothing of 

Nirrm —We er if you were to use uiinte-ad 
Seed ana dee Sod weahe bd te goed foe tas 
bate ee in time it would materially darken the 


ee 


i eopembtiath 
which — 
of the keys of 
gering. 

Rover Sxm.—All of the sell small boxes 
of cold cream, some of which is most agreeable and 
pate bP ln exposed to the suv, wind, or 


may bosome pcs wth gf ye eget rnowladge 


Pret Actor, Charles 


William Macready d' ale t Ohetpentn aighty, 
April 27th, 1873. exam m Aged ghty. ore treet, 
Fituroy-square, on March bcd, 198. 





the well-kno tingling sensation iu the arms and 
fingers. 

Syrpwsy.—O! course it would be in bad taste to present 
more than one picture if you were taking the initiative, 
but when you have been mted with the photos of 
two sisterr, it is not to open that one picture 
from you will answer for bo The same rule 
would apply to the two brothers who gave you their 


a 


Onnisay.—There is but one answer for a sensible gtrl 

to make when a secret marriage te proposed, and that is 

“Noi”—a thousand times ““No!” Such marriages 

have wrecked the lives of thousands of women and no 

ever comes of them. If the young man gives you 

no other alternative the best course for you to take is 
roy give him up altogether. 

Taoverzn.— Steet eee eek a uced by 
indiscreet footing i est ye Arg sbecels supper 
close upon your », tr pour bend tien’ 69 
tao low, of Jour room be badly ventlated or you may 
not to sponge and rough rub yourself daily, 
vi 


TREASURES OF MEMORY. 


Lone years ago, when we were young, 
Lite was a pleasant 
And Fancy her bright flowers threw 
. U sweet Memory's stream ; 


Don't you remember how you told 


Sweet tales of lore, 
How some brave ht would giants slay 
H's oristress to restore ; 

How we in our pure isnosence 
Believed them to bo true, 

You—from your childish, gailtiess faith, 
wy aa A Fl 

And how I said, in Ye hg 
We'll live beside 


Long years bave and might 
o pues, yet you mig 
For smooth has been your stream of lifes 
As some low forest ril! ; 


our 
Mine has been wrecked amidst the shoals. 
Cf riches and of fame. 


i] 
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A. gat mbes dbp te the business [<< 
and horse dealing is fe hive yourself out as assistant to 
oe ceo and k your eyes and ears open; 


poss! quite as r dishes and those that 
Noten tar more wholesome than the choicest creation 
oft the most ‘skilled professional. 


ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TONIC. 


The appication of this to the face removes wrinkles 

ain = crow’s feet marks, giving a youthful appear- 

6d., sent secretly packed for 50 stamps.— 

62, ‘Theebald’s Road, Lonaon, . Bar 2, for 
outstanding cars, 10s, 6d. ; post, lls. 


NOSE MACHINE. 

This is a contrivance by which the short cartilage of 
the nose is pressed into shape by wearing the instru- 
ment an hour daily for a short time. Price 10s, 6d., 
sent free for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald'’s 
Road, London, opposite Bedford Row. "Established 
1850.’ Parcel free from observation. 


THE BEST HAIR DYE 


in the World for Lashes, Eyebrows, and Hair on the 
Head, with Moustache and Beard. For Ladies’ oes 











and for all Colours. Had at 3s. 6d., t 8a. 9d, of 
ALEX. ROSS, 62, Thegbald’s Road, h Holborn, 
London, W.C. 














They a at ones. ack the the Cong 


Thelinivaled 


Lozenge alone relieves, 
Bout er eee wn Tins 1344. each, 








OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


Quickly and certainly remove all cbstructions, arisin 

from any cause whatever, where Steel and Pennyroy: 

fails. Invaluable to women. Fost-free, under cover, 
for 14 and 83 stamps from Taomas Orrery, Chemist, 
Burton-on-Trent. lease mention Lonpon READER, 








ao feritant 


Beware a Imitation, The pert is in 
Wraseere and have the name o 


Is, 1 and 2s, $4. of all chemista; sent 
oy oy amps, by the makers, C. on ira nn. pogted 





everything else that is worth doing, it requires a 
sane h yr pomae yaee lp ad a ete Bhan sane ane 
pocd ental & know ually acquired 
sora eld fn Peni te entalg ter son bo 
venture into the business on your own account. 
Manrt.—Take the heart first and wash it; out all the 


ifea aft 1k "One staal teacup and dry it well; 
Small teacup bread crumbs, one 





Aum Back Nomerns, Parts and Vo.vmm are in 
Booksellers. 


print, and may be bad ol any 
NOTICE.—Part 442, is poe Rants, ripe Sixpence, 
aman Oa. Bightpence. a Exix, bound in 


Taz INDEX to Vor. LXIX. is now Ready; Price 
ina Bolas, quae tiea, thuoemanigenen 

Act Lerrers To Bx ADDRESSED TO THE Eprron 
Ta Lowpow Rzapsr, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


Ang cannot undertake to reburn rejected man:- 


| 





EX <a MODELS. 
RFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 
Patented im England and on the 
Will not split im the Seams nor tear 
in the Febric. 

Made in White, Black, and 
allthe Fashionable Colours and 
sare celery 
Bh 4/ll, 5/11, 6/ll, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
THREE COLD MEDALS, 
wage fon f= the prin 

NEST $ FE 


oR, DANS, ‘FAMOUS US F E PILLS. 


TRREGULARITY ©. aN RESIST THEM. 
ai: ls, Wa, 2s. 9d., 4a. 6d. ; — eas bapa Sent 
free fro mm. observatio 
Dr. Davis, +08, Portobello Road, London, W., 
er of any chem 

Dr. Davis's little book for MARTUED WOMEN most 

invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelops, 
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HOW 


“Or all the food we eat,” says an eminent 
medical man, ‘‘one quarter suffices for the wants 
of the body; the rest makes us sick trying to get 
tid of it.” 

As to the accuracy of his fractions I cannot 
say; but the drift of his statement is probably 
‘right. To keep well, the poisonous substances 
produced by the transformation of food within 
the body must be expelled as fast as they are 
created. In other words the daily intake of food 
must balance what is consumed in maintaining 
life, A/us the poisonous matters that are to be 
turned out ; and these latter must be kept on the 
move. .When they do “overtime ” in the system 
they are partly absorbed by it, and set mischief 
going from top to toe. 

The contents of the intestines, according to 
Professor Bouchar, are particularly poisonous, 
and when absorbed cause what is known as the 
typhoid condition. 

No wonder, then, that a crippled liver casts a 
midnight gloom over the man that owns it, for 
without the aid of that organ he cannot get rid 
of the poisons which have been generated within 
him by the natural action of the vital processes. 

We are therefore not surprised at the tone of 
innumerable letters from correspondents, of which 
the following is an example:—‘“ For many years,” 
says the writer, ‘I suffered from liver complaint 
and Tits consequences. I felt low, weak, and had 
no energy or life for anything. [ had no relish 
for food, and after eating had pain and weight at 
the chest, and a sickly, weakly feeling. I became 
very low and depressed, and was almost too weak 
to get about, Year after year I suffered in this 
way, sometimes feeling better, and then worse, 
but never knowing what it was to be well. I 
saw a doctor and took medicines, and went for 
change of air, but nothing did me much good. 
In June of 1892, I heard about Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. “I got a bottle of this medicine 
from Mr. G. Borman’s, Grocer, Waltham, and 
after taking it began to improve. I could eat 
and enjoy my food, and felt stronger and better 
than | had done for fifteen years. I felt lighter, 
and in better spirits, and could get about my 
house with pleasure. Since that time I have 
taken a dose or two of the medicine occasionally, 





MUCH FOOD IS NECESSARY? 


and it always relieves me. You can publish this 
statement as you like. (Signed) Ruth White, 
Barnoldby-le-Beck, near Grimsby, Lincolnshire, 
November 4th, 1896.” 

Badly-drained cities -commonly have a high 
death-rate, and badly-drained bodies cannot be 
healthy. From cesspools and sluggish sewers 
arise disagreeable odours, which tell the story of 
their origin. In the same way when the breath 
grows fetid, we are to understand that our food is 
decomposing in the body instead of being digested. 
It is rotting exactly as meat will in a damp, warm 
cellar. When the liver is seriously disordered, as 
it is apt to be in such cases, there is pain and 
tenderness on the right side, with dry, sallow skin, 
constant weariness and other symptoms, some of 
which are named by the writer of the above letter. 
The organs whose office it is to expel these foul 
accumulations from the body, require stimulatiag 
to thrust the horrible mass from its lodgement. 
This difficult but necessary work is done by 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup promptly and thoroughly. 

“In the Autumn of last year (1895),” writes 
another, ‘ I began to feel low, weak, and languid. 
My appetite was poor, and after meals I had great 
pain at the chest and stomach. No kind of food 
that I took agreed with me, and I got very weak. 
Although able to get about, I found it difficult to 
attend to my usual duties. Mrs. Parker, living at 
Spalding, recommended me to try Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. I got a bottle of this medicine 
from the chemist’s at Spalding, and after taking 
it a few days, I found wonderful benefit. My 
appetite improved, and I had no pain after eating. 
When I had taken it a week I was as well as ever, 
and have since kept in good health. You are at 
liberty to make. use of this statement as you like. 
(Signed) Ada Harris, Waltham, near Grimsby, 
November 3rd, 1896.” 

John Wesley used to ask his theological stu- 
dents, “Are you temperate in all things?” Tem- 
perance is commendable, but plenty of people 
contrive to have dyspepsia and liver complaint 
who have never been guilty of excess in eating 
or drinking. How that happens we ‘will discuss 
some other day. For the present we will 
simply repeat that the remedy is Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. 
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GOLD 


CAMPBELL’S 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell 
Accompaniments. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful 


ing Instruments. No knowledge of Music required. 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. 
@ 200,000 Testimonials. “Ga 








Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpow Reaper. 

Campbell’s “Gem” Melodeon... .. +. «+  Priceonly 6/9 

Campbell’s ‘* Miniature” Melodeon se gee ‘a 6 
Campbell’s “‘Paragon” Melodeon ..._.. a 

Campbell’s ‘‘ Favourite”? Melodeon 

Cut out this and send P.O.0. for the amount. 


ee are ae ea 
Either sent carriage paid in Great 
Britain an‘ Ireland. 


Money returned if nt approvei. ORDER AT ONCE. 








1907-8, @ow ready. 
CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 


All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege Price List for 
150,000 ot these valuable lists sent out yea:'ly. Send penny stamp to 


Estabiished 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations. 





To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. 
SAN Electro-plate on Nickel Silver ... as. 6 rH 


Solid Hall-marked Silver oo lls, 
Cheaper quality Nickel Silver... 1s, 0d 
M.J.COOPER'S PATENT. 
(Mention Paper.) 


Us” 







“UNICUS,” 
22, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C, 





HOVER’ 






FOR SUSPENDING 
STOCKINGS 


CLI 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 


® Obtainable everywhere or Post-free from 


MELODEONS 


Song, and the Merry Dance,can all be playedon these Charm- | 
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WITHOUT GARTERS. | 
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MEDAL | 
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LADIES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
[NDISPENSABLE TO LADIES ! Particularly those who 


desire a quick, safe and 

reliable and non-injurious remedy for certain obstructions 
and irregularities, a medicine which cures(usually ina few hours) 
eases which have baffled the skill of the best medical men. 
No lady need despair, as the most obstinate and helpless cases 
have been immediately relieved by this remedy. Mrs. Wilson, 
of Honor Oak Park, Forest Hill, says: Your invaluable 
remedy took immediate effect; in less than 12 hours I was 
all right, after 18 weeks of misery and hopelessness.” A 
properly certified guarantee is enclosed with testimonials and 
medicine. One package at 4/6 is usually sufficient for any 
caJe. Ladies, send at once fully directed envelope for particulars 
and proofs, I will forfeit £2,000 if the testimonials are not 
genuine. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have been 
received. Do not be misled by showy advertisements and other 
so-called remedies which are utterly worthless and fraudulent 
imitations. 

Noricz.—This wonderful remedy guaranteed to have the 
largest sale in the entire world, being the oldest and only harm- 
less medicine of its kind for ladies, and cures more patients in 
one month than all other Female Remedies put together in 
twelve months. This can be proved by our Testimonials 

If you require more particulars, I will send you per return of 
post, in sealed letter, post-free, a splendid Book (34 pages) and 
Guide, cloth covers (60 pages and 40 Dlustrations of Ladies’ 
Appliances), and full particulars of the wonderful effective 
remedies as advertised and sold in every town and village in 
Great Britain. Consultations Free every day 3to7, Estab- 





lished over 100 years. 
Do not delay, but write at once privately to 


MADAME FRAIN, 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


(Ovposite SHoReDitcH CHURCH.) 
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BOVRIL 


Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. 


Directors : 


The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D,, DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
and others, 


SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, [ 0 ION 


Blotches, Eczema, Aone, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
2s. 64d, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Supple, Healthy. 
QUININE AND IRON 


CENT A! STRE t if 
DIGES' TRE} ‘Ht! 
Promotes 4 
. te, Cures Dyspepsia, 








Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere, 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WHIELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WHE.LPTON’S PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


WHERPTON’S PILLS 
WHELPTon’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
‘ 
WHELPTON $ OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, eta., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Ones 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 94. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 

G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 

London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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F.C. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, mr onpsio Exeter Hall, LONDON 


_— 





Gp F.C, REIN & SON 


(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
1083, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 


















The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS, 








Pure—Wholesome—Delicious. 
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CUSTARD [Gira abtial: 


POWDER | In Packets. 





is the unfailing resource of every Lady of | oras a Paste 


the House and successful Housekeeper. 


NO EGGS! 
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NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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yon YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 





tee ONE LiguiD 
eaeeere No. 1.. Black 
@ieveee No. 2..Dark Brown 
1 i No. 3, .Light Brown 
~ No. 4 ‘er Brown 
or Auburn 
4 WNo.5..PureGolden pa 


| Ymperial | | 
No. 6) | Hair Grower 
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é Harmless, Perfect, 
Permanent & Odourless. 
























he, A Medical Certificate 
7s. & with each bottle. 


' 2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 
. BRODIE 4] MUSEUM G&TREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 














Quickly correct all | 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 

Boxes 1s, 1}d. & 2s. 9d. (oe 
latter contains three tiz 

the quantity) of all Chez nis ate. 
Sent anywhere on re ceipt of 
15or 34stampe by &.T. “re IWLE 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
den Stree t, Nottingham. 
Beware of tmipadions injarious & worthless! 
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PURE 
MALT VINEGAR, 








wrest 4 MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. | 


PICKLES, -SAUCES, 
JAMS. SOUPS, 


AND 


POTTED MEATS 











Are sold by Grocers and Stcres 
throughout the World. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 
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“ENIONED SZ'ING 











R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE | | D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 


“TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. | 





} MPORTANT CAUTION. 


UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 
" Of all Chemists, 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 64 SOW a 









The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY _has given rise to many | 


rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
F PILEPSY, SPASM, 


Corts, PALPITATION, 
id YSTERIA. 





SOLE. MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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